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THE LITERARY APPRENTICESHIP OF 
CLEMENCE OF BARKING 


W. MAcBAIN 
University of Otago 


In the second half of the XIIth century, the Benedictine convent at 
Barking produced two Saints’ Lives written in the Anglo-Norman 
dialect. They are the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur and the Vie de 
sainte Catherine d’Alexandrie. The author of the former claims to 
be a nun of Barking, but refuses to name herself, on the grounds 
that she is not yet worthy to be named in the same poem as 
St Edward: 
5304 ff. En Berkinges en l’abeie 

Fu translatee ceste vie, 

Pur amur saint Edward la fist 

Une ancele al dulz Jhesu Crist. 

Mais sun num n’i vult dire a ore, 

Kar bien set n’est pas digne unkore 

Qu’en livre seit oi ne lit 

U si tres saint num ad escrit. 


The writer of the Vie de sainte Catherine gives her name as Clem- 
ence, also a nun of Barking: . 
2457 ff. Jo ki sa vie ai translatee. 
Par nun sui Clemence numee. 
De Berkinge sui nunain. 

The St. Edward can be dated fairly accurately by internal evi- 
dence,’ which would place it somewhere in the period 1163-89 and 
probably before the murder of Thomas à Becket in 1170. 
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There is unfortunately no internal evidence by means of which 
we might date Clemence’s poem. Our only sources of information 
are phonological and palaeographical data. The well-known in- 
stability of Anglo-Norman renders the task of dating on the basis 
of the rhymes extremely hazardous, and the inadvisability of draw- 
ing anything more than the vaguest of conclusions from the palaeo- 
graphical features of the oldest manuscript (in this case A) is 
evident. Originally attributed to the mid-XIIth century, this MS. is 
now thought to belong to the end of the century.” We can assume. 
therefore, but with no great certainty, that Clemence wrote her 
poem before the year 1200. To assign to the work a terminus a quo 
is well-nigh impossible, since most of the features of Clemence’s 
language are found already. if to a lesser extent. in the Brendan. 
Jarnik® places the poem somewhere between 1170 and 1175. I feel, 
however. that this date, arrived at on a purely linguistic basis. is 
much too arbitrary. The state of the language suggests merely that 
the poem was probably written in the second half of the XIIth 
century. 

The existence of two Saints’ Lives, both written by nuns, both 
produced in Barking, and possibly even over the same period, is a 
coincidence meriting a closer investigation. No such investigation 
has as yet been attempted. An unpublished Ph.D. thesis in the 
University of Sheffield‘ contains an edition of the Vie de saint 
Edouard, in the introduction to which the author mentions the 
possibility of a comparison with the Vie de sainte Catherine by 
Clemence. Södergard also refers’ to the possibility of common 
authorship, but discounts it on the grounds that Clemence did not 
write the poem herself, but merely revised an existing work. There 
are good grounds, however, for believing with Mme Fawtier-Jones.° 
that the earlier version referred to by Clemence is the poem, about 
half of which is preserved in a MS. in the John Rylands Library 
in Manchester. If this is so, the originality of Clemence’s poem 
cannot seriously be doubted, since she would seem to have retained 
only a few echoes of the earlier version. Clemence herself refers to 
her work at the beginning of the poem as ‘revision’ and ‘translation’ 
and, at the end, only as ‘translation’: 


29 ff. Pur sa pieté m’en dei[n]t aidier 
A cel ovre que vuil traitier 
D’une sue veraie amie, 
De qui voil translater la vie. 
De latin respundre en rumanz 
Pur co que plus plaise(it) as oianz. 
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45 ff. Pur co si l’estuet amender 
E le tens selunc la gent user. 
Ne l’aiment pas pur mun orgoil . .. 


2457 Jo ki sa vie ai translatee . .. 


Hence, although we cannot affirm with certainty that the Vie de 
sainte Catherine by Clemence is original, in the sense that it is not 
a mere revision of an earlier work. the probability is nonetheless 
sufficiently great to warrant a comparative study of the two poems 
emanating from Barking. Let us therefore examine the language 
and style of the two poems with a view to studying the possibility 
of common authorship. 

Sôdergard has given a detailed analysis of the language of the 
St Edward,’ and I shall make use of his conclusions in this study. 

The only published edition of the Vie de sainte Catherine is that 
by Jarnik.® This edition has many disadvantages. The critical appa- 
ratus is in Czech, and the text of the best manuscript. A (L in 
Jarnik’s edition), is printed from a transcription done by someone 
else, and contains many mistakes. Moreover, a third manuscript, 
W, came to light after the publication of this edition. In view of 
this, I have quoted from and given line-references to my own 
edition, which I hope to have published in the near future, and 
which exists at present in thesis form in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews.’ 

Any attempt to give a really accurate picture of the language of 
the Vie de sainte Catherine is fraught with difficulty. The poem 
is preserved in three MSS.. each of which presents special problems. 
A, dating from the end of the XIIth century, is the work of an 
impatient scribe, who omits in all nearly 250 lines in the last 
quarter of the poem. He pays little heed to metre, frequently 
omitting or adding syllables. P is a later adaptation in the Picard 
dialect, and here the scribe has sought to restore the continental 
two-case system and remove some of the more obvious insular 
forms. W is an Anglo-Norman MS. of the late XIIIth century. and 
appears to show no regard for metre whatsoever. It is probable that 
all three derive from a faulty prototype. It is clearly impossible, 
in view of these factors, to arrive at anything more than an approxi- 
mate estimate of the metre employed by Clemence. It seems prob- 
able that she wrote regular octosyllabic lines, but it is not possible 
from the three MSS. at our disposal to restore these lines with any 
degree of accuracy. 


In the following linguistic and stylistic comparison of the Vie 
d’Edouard le Confesseur and the Vie de sainte Catherine, 1 shall 
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not deal with all the features which the two works have in common, | 
but restrict my comments to those points which might in any way | 
be regarded as distinctive. 


PHONOLOGY 


Rhymes in e ( < tonic free a) are pure, exception made of such 
pairs as truverent: erent (Edw.) 3067, and mortels: Deus (Cath.) 
366. 

There are a few instances in each text of the confusion of e 
(< tonic blocked e or ae) and e ( < tonic blocked i or e):— 
(Edw.) ancele : nuvele 5326, tramet : recept 299, remet : recet 
6604; (Cath.) ancele : apele 522, : bele 614. : pulcele 716, 
mameles : nuveles 2101, : beles 2144, ceste : requeste 1600. The 
rhyme of ie and e is found in both texts. 

The oral diphthongs ai and ei are not confused in either text, 
but in Cath. the rhymes mais : engreis ( < ingressus) 935, and 
travail : vail ( < *voljo) 1542 suggest the reduction of the diph- 
thong to e.” The reduction of the diphthong ei to e is suggested by 
the rhyme saveir : parler 1320, but the reading saveir is suspect.” 
Ain and ein rhyme indiscriminately in both texts in all positions. 

The nasals an and en never rhyme in either text, although in 
Cath. talent may rhyme in en or an. 

The diphthong ui ( < tonic 6 plus yod) is a descending diph- 
thong in both poems and rhymes with u ( < u). The development 
of focum is fu. In neither text is there any trace of the Anglo- 
Norman confusion of [y] and [u]. 

The vocalization of I is attested only in Deus : mortels (Cath.) 
366 etc., and esculte : dute (Edw.) 3345. In Edw. there is one case 
of the confusion of / and J mouillé :— cunseil : feeil 2153. 

There are a few isolated cases of the confusion of s and z in 
both texts, and in Cath. one case of the fall of post-vocalic r before 
a consonant : — batre : chartre 1468. 


MORPHOLOGY 


The declension system has reached a similar state of disintegra- 
tion in the two works. Flexional s in the nominative singular of 
nouns and adjectives is omitted in three cases out of four.” The 
imparisyllabic declension shows considerable confusion. Oblique 
forms frequently invade the nominative, and the reverse process 
also happens occasionally. Despite the greater length of Edw. 
(6684 lines as against approx. 2700), there are relatively fewer cases 
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here of nominative forms appearing in the rhymes, than in Cath. 
This is not altogether surprising, however, when one considers the 
difference in subject matter of the two poems. The vocative forms 
emperere and sire occur necessarily with greater frequency in the 
more dramatic Vie de sainte Catherine, and if we disregard these 
two words, the ratio of oblique to nominative is approximately the 
same in each poem. 

The same is true of the adjectives and past participles. The 
former retain the s in a little under half of the cases, and the latter 
in about a quarter. The exact proportion in Cath. is about a fifth in 
the case of the past participles, but since the number of unequivocal 
examples is limited to 15, it would be unwise to attempt an infer- 
ence from the difference. 

Södergard’s remarks on the masculine plural forms would seem 
to suggest that the forms with and without s are evenly distrib- 
uted.” This is true of the adjectives in Cath., but of the eight 
reliable cases among the plural nouns, six present the form with- 
out s. The forms without s are likewise more frequent among the 
past participles. 

As in Edw., the feminine nouns of the Latin third declension 
have no s in the nominative, but the three examples appearing in 
the rhyme are all equivocal :— qualité : mue 42, dignité : salué 
195, vertu : Jhesu 519. 

Among the adjectives, analogical feminine forms such as crüele, 
grande, tele, etc. are attested in both poems side bv side with the 
etymological forms. 

There is no evidence in either work of the passage of infinitives 
in eir and ir to the first conjugation. The rhyme saveir : parler 
(Cath.) 319 is probably a faulty reading.“ and descuvrer : porter 
(Edw.) 1065 is no doubt due to confusion with recouvrer.” 

Analogical e is not found in the 1st person singular of the pre- 
sent indicative, nor in the present subjunctive of lst conjugation 
verbs. The form laisses (Cath.) 2097 is probably indicative, despite 
its dependence on prier, and the analogical gette is no doubt the 
origin of the extra syllable in Cath. v. 2321. In the other conjug- 
ations, there is no trace of analogical s. neither in the present nor 
in the perfect. 

The first person plural ending is um throughout both poems, 
with the usual exceptions, sumes and faimes. Edw. presents the 
ending ums in savums : cumpainums 4360. The second person 
plural ending is regularly ez. 

First conjugation verbs offer the etymological endings of the 
imperfect indicative side by side with the analogical endings from 
the other conjugations. 
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Syncopated future and conditional forms are found in both 
texts :— Edw. donra 449, merrat 5555, merreit 5206, cumpara 3737, 
etc.; Cath. dunrai 535, durad 1688, durrunt 1579, etc. Dissimilation 
is common in the future and conditional forms of mustrer, forms 
such as musterai, mustera, mustereit and mustreit occurring in both 
texts. Dissimilation is evident also in the form enterai (Cath.) 2218. 
The verb suffrir presents such forms as sufferai and sufferunt. The 
forms uverrai 2192 and cuvereit 5564 are found in Edw., but neither 
verb occurs in Cath. in these tenses. In Edw., the svarabachtic e 
of averunt 1602, saverai 6479, defenderunt 4750, etc., has no 
syllabic value. according to Södergard. and is due to the scribe. 
This is probably the case in Cath. also, in forms such as viveras 
1331, saveras 1384, receveras 570, etc., where the graphy ue would 
merely serve to indicate the consonantal pronunciation v, and pro- 
bably also by analogy in entenderunt 2462, esturterai 2102, vein- 
tereit 434, etc. The syllabic value of such forms cannot, of course. 
be adequately tested in Cath." 

The absence of analogical s in the perfect has been noted above. 
The 3rd person singular of (re)maindre appears as remest 2024 and 
as remist (: Crist) 1846, in Cath. The forms found in Edw. are 
meist (for mest?) 4548, 6084. and remist 3247, 3626. 3762 etc.. 
neither of which occurs in the rhyme. The perfect of murir is 
regular in both poems, that of creire has been remodelled on the 
analogy of the ir verbs, only the latter forms remaining in the 
two works. 

The author of Edw. employs the past participle forms arestu 
(: salu) 2976, nascue (: vetie) 3457 but also né (: chanté) 83. 
sentu (: vertu) 6439, tolue (: veüe) 3284. Clemence may be re- 
sponsible for sentue 2444, tolu 2184d and nascu 1992a. The form 
enpris (: enimis) 561 is found in Cath. beside enpres 524, which 
may be analogical on remes, and is probably due to the scribe. 


SYNTAX 


The masculine form al is used for a la in the expression al loénge 
le criatur in Edw. v. 11, and in Cath. v. 2405. 

The tu and vus forms of address are sometimes confused : — 
Edw. Uncor te pri jeo, bel duz pere, Pur !’amur ma dame, ta mere, 
Ke vus de mei aiez merci . . . 1211-3, Puis irras a la curt lu rei, 
Plains d’esperance, od bone fei. Si sachiez, se vus bien creez, Que 
par lu rei guari serrez . .. 3575-8; Cath. Ci empire ta subtilité De 
cuntredire la verité. Pur ço que creire ne volez, Unes cuntraires nus 
mustrez . . . 799-802, Reis, fait ele, ci as demustré, Que tu a tort 
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tiens cest regné. Einz duissiez le mal amender, E nient pur bien la 
gent dampner. Voz serganz a tort enculpez . . . 1879-83. 

The tonic form of the possessive pronoun is frequently used with 
adjectival force in such expressions as la sue amur, la meie ancele, 
etc. The atonic form is used in le sun cors (Edw.) 5960, and cest 
sun cors tendre (Cath.) 1592. The pronoun is also found with the 
definite article preceding in such expressions as un sun peil (Edw.) 
6043, and une sue veraie amie (Cath.) 31. 

The use of the form li as a masculine disjunctive pronoun is 
attested in Cath. by the rhyme li : oi 464. 

The subjunctive is sometimes found in an indirect statement : — 
Edw. Or ne set que faire puisse 639, Demanda li dunt sun dol fust 
1043, Ne set que dire ne que faire Ne a quel conseil peüst traire 
1099-100, etc.; Cath. A dan Porfirie unt demandé Si chevalier, u 
ait este 1792, E mult est fol ki co dire ose, Que il a nul ait destiné 
De pechier cuntre volenté, Ne que a nul estoce mal faire 1201, etc. 
The present subjunctive is occasionally used after the conjunction 
se: — Edw. Se vus co faire ne vulieiz, Une anciene restorez 2069-70, 
Kar se jon puisse un peil aveir, Mielz lamasse que tut l’aveir 
6054-5; Cath. Se vus veintre la puissiez, Multz granz honurs en 
avriez 441-2. The indicative is used where we might have expected 
the subjunctive:— Edw. Et qu'il n’ad eir, unt grant dolur 1090, 
E peise lur certes qu'il vit 3136. Puis quant pluet la Deu volenté 
Que li reis fu del siecle alé 3063-4, etc.; Cath. Cum grantment me 
merveil de tei, Que ta grant valur e tun sens Unt suffert ceste si 
lung tens, Que tu n’en as venjance prise 1966-8a, Trop est grant 
dol et [grant] damage, Ke tu destruiz si ta jofne age 1944a-4b, E 
einz la manace te pri, Que tu laisses ceste folie 2097, etc. The 
expression ja seit que is followed sometimes by the subjunctive and 
sometimes by the indicative in both texts. 

Extensive use is made of the prefix re to convey the idea of 
repetition, or more frequently the sense of ‘in return’. Catherine 
says of Christ: — Jo l’aim tant que nen puis partir, Kar lui sul 
aim, lui sul desir. Jel resai bien qu'il aime mei, E jo raim lui par 
itel fei 1355-8. The prefix is similarly used in Del miracle reoid 
parler 1495, De latin respundre en rumanz 33, Ceste recreit en lur 
errur 749, E suvent se repuet celer 595, etc. The author of Edw. 
uses the prefix in a similar manner :— Jo l’aim pur sa grant chasteé 
E il rad mei pur co ame 4408, A l’arcevesque s'en rala 5851. Et ses 
Daneis s’en sunt rale 762, etc. 

From what has been noted above, it will be seen that the language 
of the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur and the Vie de sainte Catherine 
offers no such divergences as would automatically exclude the 
possibility of common authorship. The phonology is uniform. The 
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few points of difference which arise are suggested by isolated 
rhymes (e.g. mais : engreis, travail : vail, cunseil : feeil, etc.) and 
do not necessarily imply even a minor variation in dialect between 
two individuals. There is in fact an unusual degree of agreement 
between the two texts in their treatment of sounds, which are known 
to vary from one Anglo-Norman author to another, even among 
contemporaries. Thus we find no evidence of the confusion of [y] 
and [u]. The development of focum is fu in both poems. The 
declension system has reached a similar state of disintegration in 
the two works. The verb forms show no divergence which cannot 
reasonably be attributed to the respective scribes. Two important 
positive features in the language of these texts are the reduction 
of a la to al in the expression al loënge le criatur, and the use of 
remist beside remest as preterite of remaindre. The syntax of the 
two poems likewise reveals no notable divergence in practice. The 
use of the subjunctive and indicative moods is sufficiently uniform 
to be noted as a positive feature shared by the two texts, as is 
perhaps also the extensive use of the prefix re with the sense of 
‘in return’. 

These are some of the more striking similarities in the language 
of the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur and the Vie de sainte Catherine. 
A comparison of the subject matter and style reveals many more. 


SUBJECT MATTER AND STYLE 


Both poems are translations of known Latin originals.” Södergard 
writes of Edw. 


... le texte français suit la Vita S. Edwardi [Regis] et Confessoris 
par Aelred, mais l’auteur s’est permis, de temps en temps, des 
digressions et des amplifications qui sont l’expression de sa 
propre pensée sous la forme de commentaires moraux et de ré- 
flexions d’un caractère religieux. Elle a aussi inséré quelques indi- 
cations historiques: pour passer d’un chapitre à un autre, ainsi 
qu’en divers endroits, elle emploie des expressions et des phrases 
toutes personnelles en ce sens qu’elles ne se trouvent pas dans le 
latin. C’est ainsi qu’on peut dire que, tout en s’appuyant sur le 
texte d’Aelred, dont le style est déjà rapide, notre auteur a 
donné au récit encore plus de vie et de personnalité. 


These words apply equally well to Clemence of Barking. with the 
one reservation that she gives us no ‘indications historiques’. 

If we examine the content of these ‘commentaires moraux’ which 
appear so frequently in the two works, a remarkable similarity of 
thought and even of language becomes apparent. Compare Clem- 
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ence’s remarks on the sin of envy with those of the author of the 
Vie d'Edouard le Confesseur : 


Cath. 109 ff. 
449 fl. 
Edw. 535 ff. 


Car malveis huem quant le mal ot. 
Co est sun dreit que il le lot. 

Car sun blasme la le reprent, 

Qu’en altrui blasme co qu’en lui sent. 


Uncore unt cel us li plusur, 

Que d’altrui bien [unt grant] dolur. 
Avis lur est qu’il sunt blasmez 
Quant li bon sunt [plus] d’els loéz. 
Orguillus huem ne put granter 

Que nul par bunte li seit per, 

Si n’est alcun ki ait sa grace 

E sun us tienge e siut sa trace. 


Uncore unt plusurs cel usage 

Ke quant il sunt de mal curage 
Soillient il les autres dampner 

Et lur folur en eus quider. 

Et li Engleis si les quiderent 

Pur les granz mals qu’en sei troverent. 


Clemence is concerned at the injustices done to the poor man in 
the world. There is one standard of righteousness for judging the 
rich and quite another for judging the poor: 


Cath. 1019 ff. 


1025 ff. 


Asez veit l’um plusurs amez 

Tant cum unt grant prosperitez, 
[Ki] cele grace unt tost perdue, 
Quant lur adenture en pis mue ... 


Tel est haï pur sa poverte 

Ki fufst] riche amé senz deserte. 
Riche hume de poi est tost amé 
E de petit fait mult loé, 

E se uns povres le feist, 

Ja los n’amur ne cunqueist. 


The author of Edw. expresses somewhat similar thoughts with 
regard to those who fall into great afllictions: 


Edw. 3129. ff. 


Co avient unkor bien suvent 
Quant nuls chiet en grant marement 
De poverte u d’enfermeté 

U d’altre grant chaitivite. 
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Se lui esteit si malement 

Que l’oem n’i quide amendement, 
Dunc l’unt tost li suen en despit 
E peise lur certes qu’il vit. 


Tant cum poeit a eus parler, 
Enveisier e del suen duner, 

Truvat asez kil conforta, 

Quant nul mestier nel demanda. 
Mais quant un grant busuing l’asalt. 
Tut lur confort mult tost li falt. 


Pur sa poverte est avilez 
E pur sa langur eschivez. 
Povres ne poet ami truver 


Nul ne set ore altré amer, 
Sil n’i quide pru encuntrer. 
Pur franchise ne pur valur 
N'est ore en tere fin amur. 


to share the bad opinion which many have of 


Ou les vallez esteit valet 

Et nepurquant del vice net 
Dunt cil de la sunt mut blasmé, 
Mes par mei n’en ert mot suné. 


The writer of the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur is convinced of 
the decadence of her age. and in this she is fully supported by 


Clemence: 


Cath. Satie 


Mais ne furent dunc si veisdus 
Les humes, ne si envius 

Cum il sunt al tens ki est ore 
E apres nus serrunt uncore. 


< 
The two nuns share the conviction that the soul is at least partly 
revealed in the face, although Clemence thinks it possible to deceive 


others for a time: 


COL 0583 QUIL. 


Car nun disable ert sa belté 

Ki bien mustreit sa grant bunté. 
Kar suvent mustre sun viaire 

Se l’um est fel u debonaire. 
[Et] fol semblant suvent endite 
La folie ki al cuer habite. 
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E suvent se repuet celer 
Par feint semblant de bien uvrer. 


Compare these lines with those in Edw.: 


Edw. 903 f. La grant bunte qu’al quer aveit 
En sun bel vult bien apareit. 


Both are interested in the psychology of the ‘felun’. Each sees 
a kind of demonic power in him, which drives him on to carry out 
any evil design which he has conceived: 


Cath. 67 ff. Un jur cum en sun palais sist 
En un felun penser se mist. 
Cest penser volt par fait mustrer, 
— Kar fel ne se puet celer; 
Quant il veit liu de mal faire 
Ne se puet mie bien retraire. 


Edw. 3827 fl. Kar des que fel ad entendu 
Que sun fait est aparceü, 
Dunc enasprist il sun pueir 
E si met ire a sun vuleir. 
Ja sun voil puis ne finera, 
Des que sun voleir fait avra. 


There are many lyrical passages in the two poems, where the 
author comments on the boundless love of God. and how it is 
demonstrated in his miracles in connection with the lives of these 
saints: 

Edw. 5336 ff. Mult par est boen nostre seignur, 

Puissanz e puis plains de dulcur, 
Ki voelt les soens si honurer 

E sa puissance en eus mustrer 
Cum ci devant avez oi... 


6546 ff. Mult par est Deus puissanz e boens 
Ki si set honorer les soens 
E poet e fait a sun plaisir. 


Clemence begins one passage with words which bear a striking 
resemblance to those used by the author of Edw. in the passages 
just quoted: 

Cath. 1175 f. Mult par fait cil sires a amer, 

Ki set les soens si honurer. 
Clemence then continues for some sixty lines in an impassioned 
exposition of the goodness of God to sinful Man. 
13 
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Some passages are undoubtedly suggested by the Latin source, 
but they are elaborated lyrically by the translator. The author of 
Edw. expresses her piety in language markedly similar to that used 
by Clemence. The names cunfort, valur, glotre, espus, etc. are the 
usual complement to the name of Christ: 


Edw. 3077 f. Nostre Jesu, nostre seignur, 
Nostre confort, nostre valur . . 


3187 ff. Pur ço se prist a cel succurs 
Ki est relais de tut laburs. 
Co est le dulz, le piu Jesu. 
Ki a tuz chaitifs rent salu... 


Cath. 1347 ff. Car Jhesu Crist le mien espus 
Est de m’amur si cuveitus, 
Que ja avum fait cuvenant 
Que amie sui e il amant. 
Il est mun los e ma honur; 
Il est ma gloire e ma valur; 
Mun delit [est] e mun cunfort; 
Ma dulçur est e mun deport. 


In both poems there are many passages similar to the above. Lack 
of space prevents their inclusion here. 

Scenes of general sorrow and lamentation in Cath. are reminis- 
cent of those in Edw., but are treated more lyrically and at greater 
length: 


Edw. 5137 ff. Dunc par sunt li cri dulurus 
E les suspirs halz e pitus. 
Trestute la sale envirun 
Respunt a cel dulurus sun. 
Unc ne fu curage si dur 
N’en sa rectesce si seiir, 
Pur quei qu’il cel grant doel veist, 
Qu’il grant partie n’en sentist . .. 


Cath. 2283 fl. Ki dunc veist icele dulur, 
Pur nient demandereit majur. 
Mainte face i out arusee 
E meinte voiz en halt criee. 
Meint bel oil i out moillie 
E maint suspir fait de pitié. 
Li viel, li jofne, plurent tuit; 
A tuz est comun cel deduit. 
Li riche plainent sa noblesce 
E li povre sa grant largesce . . . etc. 
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There are even some instances of the same words being used in the 
same order: 


Edw. 4631 f. Dunc veissiez sa gent plurer, 
Plaindre, gemir e duluser. 


Cath. 173 ff. Iluec vit crestiens plurer. 
Plaindre, gemir e duluser, 
Ki pur poür de mort i erent... 


The response of Edward, on the one hand, and Catherine. on the 
other, to lamentation at their passing, is fairly commonplace. but 
once again the words in which the idea is clothed have much in 
common in the two texts: 


Edw. 5029 ff. ‘Seignurs’, fait il, ‘ne plurez mie. 
Kar ceste mort me meine a vie. 
Laissiez cest dol et cest grant plurs. 
A rien n’apruent voz tristurs. 
Mais se vus de rien m’amissiez, 
Od mei esjoir vus duissiez. 
Kar jo m’en vois a mun chier pere, 
A mun faitre, a mun guvernere.. .’ 


Cath. 2305 ff. Ele se reguarde a itant. 
Veit la gent ki la vait siwant. 
Les dames prent a cunforter, 
Pur co qu’ele les veit plurer. 
‘Ohi, fait ele, gentils pulceles. 
E vus, nobles barnesses beles, 
Pur Deu vus pri, ne me plainiez, 
Ne de ma mort pitié (ne)n’aiez. 
Se co est naturel pitie 
U charité u amistie, 
Se vus esjoissiez od mei. 
Kar ja m’apele mun bon rei, 
Le mien espus, le mien ami, 
En qui sur tute rien m’afi.. .' 


It has been observed that each of the nuns in question comments 
on the action of her story. Occasionally the commentary contains 
a résumé of the action which has just been described. Thus in 
Edw., the tale which most impresses the writer is that in which 
Edward witnesses a theft from his treasury by a poor man, and 
instead of handing him over to be punished, he tells him to be 
off with what he has, in case the chamberlain should come and 
take it from him. The authoress comments thus: 
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Edw. 1057 fi. Ki pot dire sa grant duçur. 
Sa charite, sa grant valur 
Ne sa tres grant benignete 
Ne sa duce simplicité? 
Que il qu’issi nobles esteit, 
Le quel ciel et terre honureit, 
Vit un maveis garçun embler 
Sun grant tresor et hors porter 
K’il unkes ne volt descuvrer, 
Ainz le comanda a fuir. 
Sun forfait li ad parduné 
Et, ke plus est, de mort sauvé... 


Clemence is struck by the goodness of God in redeeming the 
wicked. The fifty orators vanquished and converted by Catherine 
in public debate have suffered martyrdom by fire at the hands of 
the Emperor; their souls have been admitted to Paradise and their 
bodies have withstood the ravages of the fire. Clemence’s lyrical 
effusion includes a recapitulation of what has gone before: 


Cath. 1207 ff. Les mals lie, les mals destruit, 
E sa grant bunte sentent tuit. 
Ces clers sa bunte sentirent, 
Quant il a lui se cunvertirent. 

Il vindrent pur li escharnir, 

Il les fist a sei cunvertir. 

Il les ama, cil le hairent. 

Il les sewi, cil le fuirent. 

Il les ateinst par sa bunté 

E mist a dreite verite. 

Par mort les apelad a vie; 

Bien la venquirent par sa aie. 
Par mort lur estuet vie querre; 
Pais cunquistrent par lur guerre. 
Li bons Deus kis deigna salver, 
Ne volt pas les cors ublier. 

As anmes rendi gueredun 

E les cors guari del arsun. 

Tuit remestrent bel et entier; 
Unc la flame nes pot tuchier. 


The above passage is typical of Clemence’s style which is based 
to a large extent on antithetical balance. The Vie d’Edouard le 
Confesseur provides numerous examples in similar vein: 
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Edw. 1673 ff. Chastiat nus cume ses fiz 


2583, 1. 


1565 


These are but a few of the passages where our anonymous nun 
employs antithesis. In both poems, this particular stylistic device 
is most fully developed in the commentaries of the writer. Even 
where it exists already in the Latin original, however, it is de- 
veloped by the translator and bears the impress of her personality. 

Near-repetition is another device common to both. A theme is 
announced and then developed gradually. the main observation 
being repeated several times, and only the details of its present- 


fl. 


E conforta cum ses esliz. 

Sa justise fud fin amur, 

Sa duresce veire dulçur. 

En ris nus ad turné nos plurs, 
En grant joie noz granz dulurs. 
Il ad les puisanz abaissié 

Ki sur nus furent echalcié 

Il ad les umbles aslevez 

E les fameillus saülez. 


L’un peschot pur anemes guarir, 
L’altre pessuns al cors nurir, 
Li uns les anemes de la gent, 
L’altre del cors sustienement. 
Mult furent divers lur vuleirs 
E nun semblables lur pueirs. 


Ceus qu’il plus aime, plus chastie, 
Murir fait e puis vivifie. 

Les plaies sane qu'il ad fait. 

A duel maine e de duel retrait. 

E quanqu’il fait de marement. 

Si est de joie aoisement. 


ation being altered: 


Edw. 1397 ff. 
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Entr’eus demeinent joie grant 
Cum chaste amie et chast’ amant. 
Espuse fu mais senz le fait 

Ke femme espuse appeller fait. 
D’espuse sul le nun aveit, 

Kar del feit rien en lui n’esteit. 
Li reis esteit espus numé 

Senz ovraigne et senz volunte. 


La plenté de la grant duçur. 
De la presence au creatur, 
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La quele li angle desirent 

E nepurquant sanz fin le mirent. - 
Tant lur delite l’esguarder 

Que ne se poënt saüler. 

Faire desirent ceo qu’il funt 

Et ceo desirent k’il plus unt. 
Cum plus le veient, plus i tirent. 
Cum plus en unt, plus en desirent. 
De lur poër lur desir prist. 

Il unt de l’esguarder poër 

E de l’enguard naist lur voler. 


It is interesting to note that the problem of naist : prist in the above 
passage may perhaps be solved by reference to Clemence’s Vie de 
sainte Catherine. Sôdergard, following Paul Meyer. believes that 
two lines are missing." But would not the intrusion of two lines at 
this point weaken the rhetoric? My suggestion is that prist be 
emended to paist. It is not difficult to see how a scribe could be 
misled into reading pr for pa in manuscripts of this period. With 
this emendation the sense is excellent, and at the same time the 
couplet is brought into line with a similar couplet in Cath.: 


Cath. 14 f. De sa grant largesce nus paist 
E tut nostre bien del suen naist. 


In Cath. examples of stylistic repetition are more numerous and 
more lyrical. This is in part due to the nature of the subject matter. 
There is little action, and most of the poem is taken up with 
Christian apologetics, which offer a wider scope for lyrical effusions 
than the more prosaic narrative of the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur: 


Cath. 1741 ff. De ceste burjuna la flur 
Ki tute rien paist de s’odur: 
De ceste eissi le bon fruit. 
Dunt li fernal sunt destruit. 


1753 ff. Ceste sule est empereriz, 
Par qui tut li munz est guariz. 
Ceste sule est dame e reine, 
A qui tute rien est acline. 


2074a ff. Las, tut puis ceo ke ne ruis, 
Et ceo ke plus voil, pas ne puis. 
Cuntre voleir poeir acoil, 
Mais cest voleir senz poeir doil 
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1635 ff. De sa vie est si nun certein, 
S'il est oi, ne set si ert demein. 
S’il ui reluist en sa purprine, 
Ne set se demein iert vermine. 
Tel est le seir rei apelé, 
Ki l’endemein est enterre. 
Tels est la poësté humeine, 
Ci n’ad nule joie certeine. 


I offer no apology for quoting here so many passages of these 
two Saints’ Lives. Their respective styles have many points in 
common which, although not sufficiently significant to justify treat- 
ment here, are nonetheless relevant to the study in hand. 

There are many near-cliches common to both works. In Edw. 
expressions such as c’um li face tort De sun duarie 5073-4, U en lur 
mort u en lur vie 2032, A merveille !’unt esguardé 3383, il n’i ot 
nul si ose 3997, E go e el que il vuleit 4428, L’unt a crüele mort 
livre 616, and others too numerous to mention, are echoed in Cath. 
by sun duaire, Dunt jo ne li voil pas tort faire 1264, E en lur mort 
e en lur vie 2344, A merveilles l’unt esguardee 588, E s'il i ad nul 
si osé 1279, U ceo u el que vus voudrez 442b. Against this we must 
weigh the fact that the writer of the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur 
frequently expresses the idea of ‘joy’ or ‘pleasure’ by use of the 
words hait 489, 496, 717, etc., haitier 4582, 1169, etc., and rehaite 
472, whereas Clemence never once uses it. This point should not 
be overlooked. but since it is one of the few stylistic divergences in 
the two poems, one must be careful not to give it undue emphasis. 

Such affinities as those enumerated above might perhaps lead one 
to infer the influence of one writer on another. It might be argued 
that one of these nuns was tutor to the other in her task, but if 
this be so, which is tutor and which is pupil? Clemence’s Vie de 
sainte Catherine has a maturity which is not evident in the Vie 
d’Edouard le Confesseur. The latter work is long, diffuse and 
lacking in form, whereas Clemence’s poem is well constructed and 
follows the Latin original more freely, taking advantage of every 
opportunity for lyrical expansion and development. It is the work 
of a woman who is sure of her powers as a poet. Observe her bold 
play on words as Catherine’s argument reaches its climax : 


Cath. 979 ff. N'est tei avis que ¢o dreit fust, 
Que cil ki venqui par le fust. 
Que par le fust fust pois vencu. 
Par le fruit ki fud (pois) rependu? 


These are not the lines of a mere beginner. Compare them with a 
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similar play on words in the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur, 


Edw. 720 f. Ki dunc veist gent esbaudie, 
Joie des joius esjoie! 


where the result is clumsy and rhetorical. If one of these works is 
model for the other, then it is not the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur ! 
Moreover. if the author of the latter work is following Clemence, 
why does she excuse herself for her insular French, which has 
precisely the same characteristics as that of her model? 

There is little in the two works to suggest imitation. Similar ideas 
are expressed in similar language, and nothing appears to have 
been lifted bodily from one poem to the other except perhaps the 
doxology: 


Ki regne e vit e regnera 
E est e ert e parmaindra. 


which occurs in Edw. vv. 5334-5, and in Cath. vv. 2467-8. The 
isolated ‘echoes’ listed above are probably no more than instances 
of those little personal modes of expression of which each one of 
us has accumulated a ready stock since first learning to speak, and 
which become as much a part of our individuality as our respective 
tastes in food and clothing. 

Let us now consider briefly the results of our comparison of these 
two poems. Both emanate from Barking in the second half of the 
XIIth century. They are very similar as regards phonology, morph- 
ology and syntax. Both follow a Latin source, commenting on the 
actions and motives of the characters who appear in the legend. 
The substance of these interpolations is substantially the same in 
each text, and at any rate never contradictory. The stylistic devices 
of the two poems show a remarkable degree of similarity, particu- 
larly in passages of the author’s own invention. These are more 
frequent in the poem by Clemence. Both show decided lyrical ten- 
dencies. which are again more pronounced in the Vie de sainte 
Catherine. There are innumerable words, phrases and idioms 
common to the two poems, which, since they are not in the nature 
of ‘trouvailles’, can scarcely be regarded as direct borrowings from 
one to the other; there is only one word (hait) which is used fre- 
quently in one text and not found in the other. 

It is true that many of these points of contact are insignificant in 
themselves, but given the considerable divergences which are to be 
observed in the language and style of individual Anglo-Norman 
authors of this period,” the affinities presented by the Vie de sainte 
Catherine and the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur are certainly re- 
markable. Women authors are uncommon in the XIIth century in 
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England.” To find two in the same convent during the same period 
expressing similar thoughts in similar style is indeed surprising ! 

The Vie de sainte Catherine is not a first work. It shows a 
maturity of approach which stamps its author as an experienced 
artist. The Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur has much in common with 
it, although less accomplished a work. There is no evidence to 
suggest that the two works were not written by the same person; 
there is, however. a considerable body of evidence to suggest that 
they are the work of one poet. Might we not, therefore. be justified 
in supposing that the Vie d’Edouard le Confesseur was written by 
Clemence of Barking, that it was her first major work, as is sug- 
gested by her extreme diffidence in approaching her task and by 
her decision to withhold her name, which was not yet worthy to 
appear. that the Vie de sainte Catherine is a later work, as is 
indicated by its greater maturity of style and outlook, and by the 
self-assurance of its author, who, moreover, reveals her name: 
furthermore, that there may exist other, possibly intermediate 
works by Clemence of Barking, which have not yet come to light, 
or which have yet to be identified? 
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UGO FOSCOLO AND ‘IACOPO ORTIS’: 
CREATOR AND CHARACTER 


C.A.McCORMICK 


University of Sydney 


THE problem of the relationship between the writer and his creations 
held considerable fascination for Pirandello. There is, of course, the 
curious case of the Six Characters seeking a literary form that their 
creator had not cared to give them; there is too the dialogue 
between the author and a dissatisfied and petulant character who 
demands the artistic realisation that has been denied him in the 
story, Tragedia di un personaggio. For Pirandello an author’s 
creations may assume a life of their own, a life which, paradoxically, 


can be more vivid, more lasting than that of the mere mortal who 
conceived them. 


Chi nasce personaggio, chi ha la ventura di nascere personaggio 
vivo, puö infischiarsi anche della morte. Morra l’uomo, lo 
scrittore, strumento naturale della creazione; la creatura non 
muore piu. 


One is tempted to imagine a further variation on this sort of theme. 

Pirandello is concerned with the author-character relationship 

during the process of creation; but let us go a step further to con- 

sider the relationship between an author and the finished character, 

the character who has achieved the independent and concrete exist- 
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ence of the printed page. And if, like Pirandello, we prefer to take 
extreme exemplifications, we shall be most attracted towards the 
case of the literary self-portrait, the autobiographical novel in which 
the author provides the material for his own character. Once he 
has set down, to use the Pirandellian terminology, a “fixed image’ of 
himself, can the author then put it aside or, if not, what subtle 
interplay will there be between the man as he develops and changes 
and the image, irrevocable and unchanging? 

Foscolo’s novel, Jacopo Ortis, seems peculiarly relevant to this 
sort of questioning. It was, in the first place, frankly autobio- 
graphical, an immediate representation of the author in early man- 
hood; secondly. Foscolo’s hero caught the imagination of his 
contemporaries as the very type of disillusioned youth, of high 
idealism beating desperately against the barriers of harsh and sordid 
reality, of noble passion and patriotic fervour condemned to frus- 
tration. From the outset the image possessed considerable vitality; 
there were many who found there a portrait of themselves. Nor 
was Foscolo himself able to escape the fascination of the character 
he had created. He returned to the book again and again with 
schemes for rewriting or modification, with attempts to adapt the 
Ortis image to his own changing being. It would, of course, be out 
of place to try to apply, a priori, some sort of pseudo-Pirandellian 
psychological mechanics. nor is it my intention to turn Foscolo into 
a tormented Pirandellian hero seeking anguishedly to free himself 
from his self-imposed mask. But I have found it helpful to bear 
Pirandello’s concepts in mind while tracing out the story of Foscolo’s 
dealings with the Iacopo Ortis who sprang to life in the pages 
of 1802." 

Foscolo’s correspondence is, among other things, a record of his 
many literary plans that remained in the limbo of intentions, and 
references to the idea of writing what, for want of a more precise 
name, we must call a new Ortis, are frequent. There is a group of 
three letters written in January 1808 which give an indication both 
of what the 1802 Ortis had come to mean for him and of how this 
memory was linked with schemes for writing a new one. He was 
passing through one of those periods of melancholy, of a sense of 
black and fruitless emptiness to which he had been subject since 
childhood. It was the time of preparing the Montecuccoli edition, 
full of worries and frustrations. Not, he writes. that he was ill 


Solo mi mancano le idèe, e non bramo di movermi mai; ma di 
starmene qui. La notte scorsa ebbi la pazzia di leggere gran parte 
dell’Ortis come se quel libro non fosse mio, nè l’avessi veduto 
mai.” 
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Evidently. however, this reading of his book had its effect, for in 
the following letter he recalls his state of mind while writing it and 
contrasts this with his present torment at having to finish Monte- 
cuccoli—‘. . . io scriveva l’Orazione e I’ Ortis, e le mie poesie ne’ 
giorni d’un amore disperato, e lo scrivere mi consolava’.’ And more 
explicitly still, in a third letter to Marzia Martinengo— 


Mi sento l’anima come nel tempo ch’io scriveva l’Ortis. Ti ho 
detto ch’io aveva in mente un altro libro di quel genere . . . penso 
sempre a quel libro; immagino le situazioni e m’intenerisco su 
le mie immaginazioni; riunisco col pensiero tutte le circostanze 
della mia vita, tutte le opinioni ch’io reputo mia sacra ed unica 
proprietä, tutte le mie passioni e mi sembra che sarei sollevato 
se potessi scriverle, e tornerei sereno . . .* 


But he goes on to wonder whether, once the Montecuccoli work is 
finished, he will still be in this same promising state of mind ‘di 
attività e di meditazione, e di afflizione’. He is like an instrument 
that has to be tuned to sound in the right key and this tuning is a 
mysterious process brought about by all sorts of circumstances, 
circumstances of which he may not himself be consciously aware; 
the coming of the right moment is not something he can control. 

There are two points of particular significance in these passages. 
Firstly the new Ortis, like the old, was to be the book of himself, 
the summing up of what he was and, secondly, he remembered the 
writing of the first Ortis as a source of comfort and consolation 
and hoped that he could find a similar comfort by writing again. 
In his memory the book had taken on something of a therapeutic 
value and significantly enough one finds him returning to the same 
idea years later in the Notizia Bibliografica of the 1816 Zurich 
edition where he stated that Ortis had been written ‘per necessita 
di spassionarsi anzichè per progetto di farsi ascoltare’.. The new 
Ortis, too, was to bring its author not only the sense of liberation 
that the achievement of a satisfying literary form can provide, but 
was to perform also another function, something like that of a 
personal diary, bringing the emotional release that such immediate 
expression affords. 

That Foscolo realised that the existence of a need to ‘spassionarsi’ 
was not in itself sufficient for creation to take place is shown by his 
metaphor of the ‘tuning’ of the spirit. But if that moment did not 
come he did, of course, possess a means of giving vent to his feelings 
that was always available—his letters. When he had written to 
Goethe sending him a copy of Ortis Foscolo had found a phrase 
which must have pleased him for he repeated it frequently after- 
wards in various forms—. . . ho sdegnato il titolo di autore, né 
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mi sono vergognato di mostrare quello di uomo’. It was the ‘man’ 
for whom the letter was the ideal vehicle for direct and personal 
expression, a means of registering his varying moods without the 
necessity of full artistic elaboration, a form in which the need to 
‘spassionarsi’ could find alleviation. Much of the first Ortis had 
grown out of his correspondence and he often wrote his letters with 
a future novel half, or more than half, in mind. His correspondence 
was, then, at once a form of release for the man and an embryonic 
fulfilment for the author. One may indeed think that it was pre- 
cisely because both man and author could thus, day by day, find 
some answer to their needs that the new Ortis, the complete satis- 
faction of both, remained always something on the point of being 
written, an oasis towards which one did not have to press on too 
speedily because there existed close at hand the means of allaying 
one’s thirst for the moment. 

If, then, the new Ortis, like the old, was to bring comfort, it too 
was to be a personal summing-up, a self-portrait. At the time of its 
writing the novel had been just that— 


. il libro del mio cuore. Posso dire di averlo scritto col mio 
sangue; fu ergo ut mea viscera suscipe. Da quello conoscerai le 
mie opinioni, i miei casi, le mie virtü, le mie passioni, i miei 
vizi, e la mia fisonomia.’ 


And years later, in memory, the portrait was still precious— 


. il mio Ortis ch’io amo ed amerd sempre perchè mi serbera 
per gli anni che ancora mi restano un monumento della mia 
gioventü quand’io aveva la ragione meno assennata e il cuore 
migliore d’assai . . À 


‘A monument of my youth —Foscolo in 1813 knew that he had 
changed, knew that Iacopo Ortis no longer represented fully what 
he had become, but at the same time he had no desire to destroy 
this image of himself that bore witness to an intensity of passion 
and idealism that he would have wished to be able to regain. 
Passion, or the heart as he liked to call it, was, for Foscolo, a funda- 
mental element in the process of creation, without which nothing of 
value could be achieved. The very fact that he associated intensity 
of passion with the first Ortis laid down conditions for the writing 
of the new. There were two possible lines of solution; either some- 
thing of that passion would have to be regained or it would have to 
be present as a memory, as something towards which he could 
aspire while conscious that it was unattainable, a state to be remem- 
bered with melancholy regret or even, and this went farthest along 
the road towards emancipation from the Ortis image, with irony. 
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Foscolo. as we shall see, experimented along both these lines, 
but the essential point is that the original Ortis, the monument, 
had to be reckoned with; no fresh start could be made without, in 
some way, coming to terms with it, nor did Foscolo wish or feel 
that he could put aside something which was still dear to him. 

Even during the period of the composition of the first Ortis 
Foscolo had felt the need to express sides to his nature that lay 
outside the scheme of the novel. The result was the Sesto tomo 
dell’Io, dating in all probability from 1801.’ an attempt, through 
the apparently loose form of an account of a year in his life, to 
modify the passions of Ortis with another tone, more reflective. 
humorous, sensuous—‘melanconica e sorridente’;” Foscolo had 
already made the acquaintance of Laurence Sterne. But the work 
remained no more than a collection of fragments, and the com- 
pletion of Ortis, a conception that largely excluded any such tonal 
modifications, absorbed his attention. The novel was finished during 
Foscolo’s turbulent affair with Antonietta Arese and though one can 
find in his correspondence with her frequent examples of a lighter, 
less intense note, such moments are by no means constant and 
from his letters to her it was the turbulence, rather than the relative 
calm, that found its way into the 1802 Ortis." Fubini conjectures” 
that some parts of the Sesto tomo did in fact appear in Ortis, that 
Foscolo’s plan to describe his life during the year 1799-1800 can 
be seen reflected in the account of the peregrinations of Iacopo in 
the second part of the novel. If this is so, and Fubini’s reasoning 
is most convincing, one still, however, concludes that the tone of 
Ortis remained what it was and that the promise of lightness and 
detachment that the fragments held remained unfulfilled in the 
novel. Foscolo had already embarked on the process of modifying 
Ortis in minor ways without fundamentally changing its structure 
and mood. The conception of the novel was not wide enough to 
permit full expression to those other sides of his nature that had 
sought their outlet in the Sesto tomo, but it did allow a certain 
amount of addition and modification; it was easy to be content 
with this. 

In this first attempt to escape from the scheme of Ortis Foscolo 
had sought for a greater freedom through making himself frankly 
the protagonist of his narration, refusing to be tied down by the 
demands for consistency of the fictional Iacopo. But Iacopo himself 
was created in that uneasy border country between fiction and 
reality, between artistic shaping and direct self-confession, and if 
escape in one direction failed it could still be sought in the other, in 
that of a more complete abandonment of obvious self-portraiture. 
In 1808 Foscolo wrote to Monti of the literary work he planned if 
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the promise of peace and security that the chair of eloquence at 
Pavia offered was fulfilled. ‘Primamente io volea scrivere un libro 
tra P Eloisa e  Anarcasis con lo stile dell’Ortis, intitolato Olimpia.™ 
It was to have been an historical love story based on the life of the 
16th century poetess, Olimpia Morata, again in letter form. Apart 
from the two lovers there was to be a third correspondent— 


. sara filosofo pirronista: pieno di dubbi su le sentenze de’ 
sapienti e de’ teologi, pieno di rassegnazione su la necessaria 
malvagita degli uomini, e su la perpetua e irredimibile schiavitü 
delle nazioni." 


Olimpia was never written but the ‘filosofo pirronista’, who was 
surely intended to be yet another, and this time a more indirect 
vehicle for self-revelation, did not wholly disappear from the scene. 
Something of him, at any rate, found its realisation in the figure of 
Didimo Chierico, the most elusive of Foscolo’s representations of 
himself, which took on its final shape in the Notizia intorno a 
Didimo Chierico that accompanied Foscolo’s translation of the 
Sentimental Journey. In Didimo Foscolo found something of an 
antidote to the Ortis image, not only in the substance of the figure 
with its scepticism and maturer pessimism, but also in the form. 
Didimo is presented indirectly, in the third person, through the 
eyes of a friend whose information is fragmentary, so that the 
figure is seen in a shadowy and mysterious distance. And Foscolo’s 
prose in the Norizia renounces the furies of Ortis to seek a cold 
and careful polish. Didimo, was, in short, an attempt to get away 
from immediate and direct self-representation, a picture seen 
through veils and screens.” An un-Ortisian detachment had indeed 
been reached but at a price; full confession was excluded and it 
was full confession that Foscolo always desired. 

We have followed the directions of Foscolo’s attempts to go 
beyond the Ortis image in his search for other forms of self- 
expression; but precisely because Ortis had been the work of the 
man as well as the author the problem was not only literary. The 
Iacopo mask was imposed upon him by others and seems also to 
have exercised a strange fascination upon its creator himself. 
Certainly those who knew him were ever ready to identify him 
with his literary alter ego. Sismondi’s reaction in the early days 
is typical— 


Jai vu, il y a bien huit ou dix ans, M. Foscolo: il était alors 
très jeune; il avait une superbe figure mélancolique et passionnée, 
tout à fait semblable à celle qu’on aurait supposée à son héros 
Iacopo Ortis . . ." 
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And at the very end the same identification was still being made. 
In 1827, in a not wholly charitable obituary, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
commenting on what seemed by English standards Foscolo’s lack 
of self-control, found it convenient to sum up by saying that his 
temperament was very much that of his compatriot, Iacopo Ortis.” 
Not indeed that Foscolo had been averse to the comparison from 
the earliest times. Antonietta Arese, with a hint of malice, had called 
him ‘un romanzetto ambulante’.* but if the designation irritated 
him at all he was quick to turn it to account with a reply that would 
certainly have met with Iacopo’s approval— 


Chiamami romanzo, ed hai forse ragione; ma non lo sono per 
elezione . . . io devo alla natura questa ardente immaginazione e 
questo cuore, che mi hanno fatto soffrire tanti tormenti, ma che 
non sono stati mai domati, né dall’esperienza, né dalle sventure.” 


It was of course natural enough, during the affair with Antonietta 
when his novel was being completed and life and art were proceed- 
ing together, that the border line between Ugo and Iacopo should 
be obscured. But once Ortis had been finished the self-made role 
still attracted him. In France lacopo-Ugo fled the delights of 
musical evenings in polite society— 


... tout partisan qu'il est de l’harmonie, il fuit la musique parée 
du salon; pour se dédommager il préte l’oreille au fifre du 
premier petit polisson qui passe la nuit, sous ses fenêtres.” 


Later. in Milan, he was robbed by his servant but did not denounce 
the thief, reflecting that the author of Ortis considered the actions 
of mankind to be fortunate or unfortunate, not just or unjust.” Nor 
were situations lacking that seemed to recall, if not to reproduce, 
those of the novel. Foscolo’s admiration for Francesca Giovio led 
him into a position reminiscent of that between Iacopo and Teresa; 
he too was the unsuitable lover who must withdraw because 
marriage was impossible. Foscolo’s long letter of farewell to 
Francesca is that of a lacopo with less fire and assurance, perhaps, 
than the original but still recognisable. Nor would it seem that the 
obvious parallel had escaped the eyes of observers. When Fran- 
cesca’s sister first hinted to Foscolo that his feelings were being 
noticed she said—‘Ortis vuol lasciare dappertutto delle Terese’. 

In the affair with Francesca Giovio Foscolo had found himself 
cast in an Ortisian role without being fully able to identify himself 
with it. In the novel Iacopo had gone down in a cloud of melan- 
choly glory, had made the final renunciation. But life, as is its 
inconvenient habit, just went on, bringing with it none of the clear 
and dramatic solutions that art alone can find. The figure of Iacopo 
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. with its passion and abstract idealism, might still be dear in the 
memory, might even be able to impose its patterns to some extent 
upon its creator, but, in the long run, it must have been very 
uncomfortable to live with. It is not surprising then to find Foscolo, 
in his personal relations as in his writing, seeking to modify it. In 
1812, writing to Silvio Pellico from Bologna while on his way to 
Florence, he recalled that Iacopo too had spent a night in Bologna, 
a sleepless night passed in listening to the rain. For Ugo matters 
went rather more prosaically— 


. . . ma io non ho vegliato tutta notte com’egli allora: sia la 
fatica del correre in posta, o l’obbedire men economicamente a’ 
desideri del ventre, o la tranquillità della mente, o l’aria, fatto sta 
ch’io mi sento meglio, e dormo profondissimamente.” 


References to another ‘romantic’ hero, Don Quixote, were appear- 
ing in his letters at this time and Sancho Panza rode at his master’s 
heels. 

In Bologna Foscolo had met once more Cornelia Martinetti and 
from Florence he initiated a correspondence with her. One senses. 
in his letters to her, an attempt to sound a different note in the 
arpeggios of epistolary flirtation. Foscolo is still tempted by the 
Ortis pose, the deeper discontent is still present, but it is con- 
stantly qualified by a half-humorous self-awareness, as if he were 
presenting to Cornelia another and alternative face in case she 
found it impossible to take Iacopo too seriously. As the correspond- 
ence proceeds, once almost dying when she answers coldly, and 
then springing to life again, Foscolo seeks always to maintain a 
balance between abandonment to melancholy passion and ironic 
self-awareness, an awareness which he finds it prudent also to 
attribute to the lady herself— 


. ne vi manderei queste Meditazioni bibliche s’io non fossi 
sicuro che voi diriggete imperturbabilissimamente tutti gli 
elementi terreni ed eterei che formano il vostro bell’individuo, e 
che ridete di tutto.—Ridete dunque, mentr’io tingo la penna nel 
mio cuore e vi scrivo.™ 


Certainly this Florentine period marked something of a truce, of a 
respite from ‘quello spirto guerrier ch’entro mi rugge’; it was the 
time of the Sterne translation, of the serene contemplation of 
Le Grazie, of the detachment of Didimo. That Foscolo was able to 
contemplate the Iacopo image with the hint of a smile did not, how- 
ever. mean that the image had been dismissed. The exercise of 
Sternian irony could corrode the surface a little but not eat its way 
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The moment of truce passed; the years 1813-14, the years before 
exile, recreated the climate of patriotism and passion in which the 
first Ortis had found its shape. C. F. Goffis, in a recent article, has 
investigated the correspondence during this period between Foscolo 
and Lucietta Battaglia to discover yet another attempt to construct 
a self-portrait. Foscolo once more becomes the ‘romanzetto ambu- 
lante’, transforming real situations, moulding life into the material 
for art. It was, in a word, the same process which had been employed 
during the completion of the first Ortis. Goffis, while fully recognis- 
ing this, points in his conclusion to a certain progress in the use of 
this method; he finds a greater measure of literary elaboration and 
at the same time ‘la tendenza ad aderire agl’improvvisi e tumultuosi 
sviluppi della realtà biografica, ad accettarne le soluzioni’,” in effect 
something of a return to the attempted solution of the Sesto tomo 
with its flexible plan contrasting with the more constricting scheme 
of Ortis. And one may accept too the conclusion that these frag- 
ments of a new and unwritten novel, even while adhering more 
closely to the data which experience offered, mark, in comparison 
with Ortis, a progress towards a ‘distacco da ogni urgenza psico- 
logica’, towards a greater ‘teoricità dell’espressione’, towards the 
achievement of the necessary separation of the work of art from 
the experience out of which it grows: but only, at the end, to 
remind oneself that once more complete detachment eluded Foscolo 
and that the new Ortis was not written. 

There are, of course, so many cogent external reasons why 
Foscolo should not have completed this work or that, that it may 
seem rather pointless to seek for internal ones also, until one 
remembers that internal needs, if strong enough, have the habit of 
shaping external circumstances. Once again Foscolo found himself 
moving in the border country between life and art, seeking to 
satisfy at the one time both the need for artistic liberation (teoricitä 
dell’espressione) and the need to ‘spassionarsi’; one may suspect 
that the living of his novel became a partial substitute for writing it. 
And there must have been a further difficulty. Foscolo was not only 
constructing the new Ortis out of the same contamination of life 
and art as the old, he was also dealing with a similar substance 
and situation, the amalgam of romantic passion and despairing love 
for country. There were of course new possibilities; above all he was 
no longer restricted by the suicide theme; but inevitably, in his 
search for new and richer experience, he found himself treading 
paths reminiscent of those already marked out. However much he 
felt that he had outgrown some of the attitudes of the first Ortis, it 
was impossible for him to put the original portrait aside: before a 
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new Ortis could be written the old one had, in some way, to be 
rejected and this Foscolo was never able to do. 

In the event it was to the original Ortis that Foscolo returned in 
the Zurich edition of 1816 and the accompanying Notizia biblio- 
grafica. A good deal of the Notizia is taken up with arguments 
purporting to prove that Ortis was not an imitation of Goethe’s 
Werther. As Zumbini observes in what is, I think, still the best 
contribution on this tormented subject.” Foscolo’s ‘proofs’ not only 
do his own case less than justice but are also highly misleading; he 
has recourse ‘a’ più sottili sillogismi e perfino ai sofismi più mani- 
festi’.” If we accept, for the purposes of our discussion, a substantial 
derivation of Ortis from Werther (more clearly apparent in the 
1798 version but still unmistakeable in that of 1802), we shall detect 
a certain element of irony in Foscolo’s strenuous efforts to deny the 
obvious. Werther’s suicide, unlike that of Iacopo, had been a real 
ending; Goethe had effectively removed a personal experience into 
the realm of art, he had ceased to ‘be’ Werther in order to ‘create’ 
him. For Foscolo, as we have seen, things had gone otherwise. The 
death of Iacopo had not the same permanence; the memory, the 
problems, the passions of the character remained, in art as in life. 
To admit his debt to Goethe would have been to invite a comparison 
that could only have led to the conclusion that, in Ortis, he had not 
achieved the serene detachment of the work of art that possesses its 
own inner unity and necessity. Nor, in spite of his efforts, was he. 
ever to achieve it.” 

In the Zurich version the additions to and variations on the 1802 
text were largely attempts, noble attempts, to modify what no longer 
seemed to correspond to his maturer experience. And in order to 
conserve the semblance of unity in the conception of his hero 
Foscolo indulged, in the Notizia bibliografica, in some further 
mystifications, even inventing an imaginary 1801 edition of Ortis 
on which the Zurich version is supposed to be based, so that he 
could attribute to his original alter ego the maturer political wisdom 
of later years. The most important addition is the new letter dated 
17th March with its fundamental rejection of the extremes of 
romantic despair and suicide— 


Quando Catone s’uccise, un povero patrizio, chiamato Cozio, lo 
imitö: l’uno fu ammirato perché aveva prima tentato ogni via a 
non servire; l’altro fu deriso perché per amore della liberta non 
seppe far altro che uccidersi.” 

And Foscolo underlines the change in attitude by drawing the 


reader’s attention to the change in tone: Jacopo remarks that he has 
written with ‘insolita pacatezza’. This letter in particular, and other 
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changes of lesser magnitude, undoubtedly mark the intention of 
breaking away from what now seemed to Foscolo the ineffectively 
heroic posturings of 1802. But can one fully accept the implications 
of Gambarin’s judgement on the effect of the added letter —‘Lettera 
di somma importanza che dä il tono a tutto il nuovo Ortis’?” Is 
there in effect a new tone; is this a new Ortis? In trying to analyse 
one’s impressions one is inevitably caught up by one’s consciousness 
of how the 1816 edition had come into being. It becomes extremely 
difficult to read it, as one ought, without preconceptions, to concen- 
trate simply on what it has become rather than on how the result 
has been reached. In effect the image of the old Iacopo is inevitably 
present in the reader’s mind as it was in the writer’s. Let us put the 
problem this way. If the 17th March letter gives a new tone to the 
whole book, what will that tone be? It is difficult to avoid the 
answer that the new tone would necessarily involve the dissolution 
of the old Iacopo. Despair, vain defiance leading to suicide would 
be shown to possess, at the best, a Quixotian quality of misguided 
idealism; and this would involve a fundamental rewriting of the 
whole novel. But in fact the novel was not fundamentally rewritten 
and the new tone does not cancel out the old but co-exists with it. 
The lacopo of 1802 still clings tenaciously to existence. And to 
make such an observation means that one is led back to the original 
difficulty; one is inevitably conscious of the figure of the old Iacopo, 
and as one reads the 1816 edition one’s attention is drawn to the 
new ‘layers’ that have been superimposed. There is little to do but 
admit defeat. Ortis had always been, to use Fubini’s phrase, ‘pit 
e meno che un romanzo’, and perhaps any attempt to find an artistic 
unity is bound to miss the point. 

Foscolo himself was critically conscious of the complex nature of 
his book. In the short Notizia which accompanied the 1817 London 
edition of Ortis, summarising the points he had made at length in 
the Notizia bibliografica, he contrasted the method of composition 
of Ortis with that of Werther. 


Il signor Goethe meditö per due anni il suo libro, e poi lo stese 
in un solo mese, quasi esplosione d’ingegno che concentrd e 
scagliö instantaneo il foco raccolto da lungo tempo. Invece 
all’autore italiano bastö di ridurre a libro il diario delle proprie 
angosciose passioni com’ei le provava d’ora in ora, e le andava 
di giorno in giorno scrivendo per il corso di diciotto mesi .. .* 


The statement is not wholly exact as far as Ortis is concerned but 
it indicates the essential truth. The story of Ortis, which is not only 
the story of its various editions but also that of the many attempts 
to modify it or even to escape from it, is very much that of a diary, 
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something that could be added to layer by layer, in a process which 
possessed no internal reason why it should cease. But there was one 
basic difference; the first pages of the diary had become a book, they 
had found a centre in the story of Iacopo, the young suicide, and 
had thus taken on the apparent completeness and roundness of the 
finished and unified work. 

The critic may now be able to detect the various layers even in 
the first Ortis, may be able to point to its lack of artistic unity, to 
its ambiguous nature, part personal confession, part literary elabor- 
ation. But for the writer, and for his contemporaries, the first lacopo 
possessed a vigorous life of his own and we have seen how Foscolo, 
both man and author, at times accepted the role he had created, at 
times sought to modify it or even to step out of it altogether, only, 
in the end, to return to it again. There is a passage in Pirandello’s 
Enrico IV in which the tormented protagonist speaks of our despair- 
ing attempts to hold fast to our fairest concept of what we are and 
particularly to ‘immagine, che vien meno della nostra gioventü’. 
For most of us the image does slip and fade but Foscolo lived with it 
concretely and inescapably before him in the pages of Ortis, a self- 
created mask. 


... non sono più omai ne Ugo, ne Ortis, ne Didimo chierico: la 
parte spirituale di queste tre buone persone & svaporata, ed è 
solamente rimasto il caput mortuum (come dicono gli alchimisti) 
che ora costituisce il mio indifferentissimo Jo.” 


Written in a moment of melancholy this rueful confession has a 
resonance beyond the moment; when the emptiness had to be filled 
it was to the Ortis image that he most easily returned. 


NOTES 


1It is not strictly true to say that Jacopo Ortis was born in 1802. The first 
edition of the novel appeared in 1798 but it was a partial version with the 
second half of the story added by another hand. The 1802 edition was the 
first complete version and it is in this sense that I refer to it as the first 
Ortis. Details of the various editions may be found in the introduction to 
Vol. IV of the Edizone Nazionale delle Opere di Ugo Foscolo (hereafter 
referred to as Ed.Naz.) by G. Gambarin. The basic study on the various 
stages of the composition of Ortis is that of V. Rossi, Sull'Ortis del Foscolo, 
in ‘Scritti di critica letteraria’, Vol. III (Florence, 1930), although subsequent 
studies have led to a modification of Rossi’s conclusions. Reference to 
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other contributions on this subject may be found in Gambarin’s introduction. 
But see also the articles by U. Limentani in ‘Bibliofilia’ LVI, 1954 and LVII, 
1955, and that of Gambarin in ‘Giornale storico della letteratura italiana’, 
CXXXII, 1956. 


Iacopo Ortis is a young Venetian who, involved in the republican move- 
ment in Venice, is compelled to seek refuge in the Euganean Hills, 
near Padua, when Napoleon hands over Venice to the Austrians by the 
Treaty of Campoformio, 1797. There he falls in love with a young girl, 
Teresa. who returns his love, but she is already promised and there is no 
possibility of marriage. In despair, both for Teresa and for his country, he 
leaves Padua and journeys around Italy only to be drawn back again, 
finding no hope, and to commit suicide. 


2 Letter to Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi, Ed.Naz., XV, p.345. 
3 Letter to Pier Damiano Armandi, Ed.Naz., XV, p.349. 
* Ed.Naz., XV, p.352. 

5 Ed.Naz., IV, p.485. 


6 Ed.Naz., XIV, p.131. The letter to Goethe is dated 16 January 1802. The 
copy of Ortis that Foscolo sent is the only known example of an incomplete 
1801 edition published in Milan by Mainardi. The copy is preserved in the 
Goethe und Schiller Archiv in Weimar. 


1 Letter to Cesarotti, 12 September 1802, Ed.Naz., XIV, p.147. 

8 Letter to the Countess of Albany, 21 April 1813, Ed.Naz., XVII, p.244. 

9y, M. Fubini, Diogene e Psiche in Foscolo minore (Rome, 1949), pp.11-96. 
10 M. Fubini, in the introduction to Ed.Naz., V, Prose varie d’arte, p.XXX. 


"The most obvious example is that of the additions to the fragmentary letter 
from Padua (Ed.Naz., IV, pp.161-66) based on his jealousy of Petracchi, the 
rival for the favours of Antonietta Arese. 


12 Diogene e Psiche cit., p.72. 
13 Letter of December 1808, Ed.Naz., XV, p.542. 
4 Letter cit., p.543. 


5 “Questa distanza in cui è tenuto Didimo, & essenziale alla sua figurazione: 
si direbbe che lo scrittore voglia far ammenda dell’intenperanza giovanile ed 
allontanare da se più che gli sia possibile questa nuova immagine di sé 
medesimo . . M. Fubini, Storia esterna di Didimo chierico in Foscolo 
minore cit. pp.136-37. 


16 From a letter of 14 October 1812 to the Countess of Alban uoted b 
P. Carli, Ed.Naz., XVII, p.161. = 5 


17 Quoted by U. Limentani in Testimonianze inglesi sul Foscolo, ın 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Vol. CXXXIII, 1956, p.409. 


18 Ed.Naz., XIV, p.220. 

9 Ed.Naz., XIV, p.225. 

® Letter to Amélie Bagien, 25 October 1805, Ed.Naz., XV, p.87. 

4 Letter to Isabella Albrizzi, 7 May 1807, Ed.Naz., XV, p.206. 

* Letter to Francesca Giovio, 19 August 1809, Ed.Naz., XVI, p.261. 
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3 Ed.Naz., XVII, p.93. 
4 Letter of 14 September 1812, Ed.Naz., XVII, p.146. 


5 L’Ortis non scritto del 1814 in Nuova Antologia January 1957, pp.83-4. 


%B. Zumbini, “Werther e Iacopo Ortis in Studi di letteratura comparata 
(Bologna, 1931). Apart from the general Foscolo bibliographies of A. Ottolini 
(up to 1927) and R. Frattarolo (up to 1952) see the ‘Saggio di una bibliografia 
ragionata dell’Ortis’ by F. Pavone in ‘Biblion’, I (1946-47) for contributions 
on the Werther-Ortis problem. The most recent article known to me, ‘I 
Werther e l’Ortis’ by C. Dalpelo in ‘Lettere italiane’ No. 3 (1953), pp.176-186, 
does not seem to add anything new. 


27 Zumbini, op.cit., p.90. Foscolo had clouded the issue from the beginning 
in his letter to Goethe (note 6) and again in the letter of 1808 to 
J. S. Bartholdy (Ed.Naz., IV, 543-49). 


28 It is interesting to find him, in the letter to Bartholdy, attributing to Goethe 
his own lack of detachment—‘. . e forse l’autore tedesco fu anch’egli più 
attore che poeta in quel libro, e lo scrisse, come ho fatto io col sangue del 
mio cuore.’ (Ed.Naz., IV, 547). 

C. Varese in Vita interiore di Ugo Foscolo (Bologna 1941) points the 
difference particularly well—‘Moriva di un colpo di pistola il giovane 
Werther, perché spariva dall’anima dello scrittore una esperienza interiore 
ch’egli aveva rasserenato nell’arte; ma non Iacopo Ortis. Tutta la memoria 
di tutto se stesso, accompagnava per tutta Ja vita il Foscolo, e il com- 
piacimento di questa memoria.’ (p.11) And see also M. Fubini in Lettura 
dell’Ortis (Milano, 1954), pp.2-3. 


29 Ed.Naz., IV, p.338. 

30 Ed.Naz., IV, p.LXVI. 

31 Ed.Naz., IV, p.540. 

32 Letter to Sigismondo Trechi, 11 October 1813, Ed.Naz., XVII, p.389. 
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APART from the three contemporary accounts of its performance 
cited by the late Professor Lancaster, the earliest allusion to this 
play. under the title Zorai ou Les Sauvages de la Nouvelle-Zélande, 
is in the book on censorship in the French theatre published by 
Hallays-Dabot in 1862. The only other significant ones are, to the 
best of my knowledge, those in La comedie satirique en France au 
XVIIIe siècle of G. Desnoiresterres (1885), Professor Lancaster’s 
French Tragedy in the Reign of Louis XVI published in 1953, and 
a foot-note in Gaiffe (1910). Such paucity of information need not 
surprise us, for the work was played only once, on October 5, 1782, 
and then banned. The King even forbade its publication. Lancaster 
regarded the play as lost and bases his account of it on contem- 
porary references. But a manuscript copy of the play exists at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (which may explain why there is none in 
the archives of the Comedie-Frangaise), bearing the description 
‘pièce dont la représentation et l’impression furent suspendues par 
ordre du Roi’. Incidentally, the play is here simply entitled ‘Zorai, 
Tragédie’; the registers of the Comédie-Française add the sub-title 
‘ou les Insulaires de la Nouvelle-Zélande’. 

Hallays-Dabot’s interest in the work is that it was banned on 
political grounds; for tendentious allusions to monarchical govern- 
ment (both in England and in France) and to what he calls trans- 
parent references to the disgrace of Necker. In addition to these 
points Lancaster comments on the oddity of a tragedy that con- 
forms to the ‘classical system’ being laid in New Zealand. For 
students of the eighteenth century these are undoubtedly strong 
points of interest; but for those of us who live in New Zealand there 
are other aspects less likely to occur to a Frenchman of the mid- 
nineteenth century or an American of the mid-twentieth. 

Of the author Jean-Etienne François de Marignié (or Marinier 
according to Bachaumont) we know very little of any consequence. 
Besides Zorai he subsequently produced sundry political pamph- 
lets, including one in defence of Louis XVI, a life of Garrick 
(Year IX) and a comedy entitled Le Paresseux ou l'Homme de 
Haies par paresse, which was never acted, and not published 
till 1823. 
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An unpublished letter in the archives of the Comedie-Frangaise, 
dated 25 April, 1782, suggests that Zorai (though no title is given) 
was ready for production some time earlier. This supposition is 
confirmed by the date 26 August, 1781, at the end of the MS. 
when the play was officially approved by Suarès for performance. 
The letter goes on to say that the author had requested a post- 
ponement on account of some unspecified ‘événement public qui 
eût pu nuire à son effet’. This looks like a reference to the defeat of 
de Grasse by Rodney at the battle of Saintes in the West Indies less 
than a fortnight earlier, on 12 April. But now that conditions are 
more favourable, he requests that the actors proceed with his play. 


Les dispositions faites contre Gibraltar nous autorisent à nous 
flatter d’un succès assez prochain, et la paix, le seul bien dont 
on soit redevable à la guerre, ne tardera pas sans doute à y 
mettre fin... 


The play was finally licensed both for performance and for printing 
on 28 August, 1782. 

The reference to Gibraltar concerns what proved to be the final 
and decisive action in the three-year siege by the French and the 
Spaniards, begun when Spain joined in the American War of 
Independence in 1779. The result, however, was not the one that 
Marignié hoped for. In September 1782 General Elliott and 
Admiral Howe beat off a large-scale combined attack by French 
and Spaniards and the siege was abandoned. 

Another more personal letter relating to the ill-starred play is 
dated 2 October 1782. Arriving home at midnight, Marignié informs 
the authorities of the Comédie-Française, he found a note under his 
door, not addressed to him, but concerning him very closely. It 
warned the actors who were to play in Zorai to be ready for the 
following Thursday, whereas the first performance had been 
scheduled by general agreement for Saturday. So in fact the author 
had informed the Queen, only to be told that Her Majesty was 
relying on Zorai for Thursday. But Marignié had his way. Her 
Majesty was informed yesterday that she must not expect to witness 
Zorai until Saturday. Will the gentlemen of the Comédie-Française 
therefore see to it: ‘la répétition . . . aura lieu demain avec décor- 
ations et gardes.” 

So on Saturday, October 5, the play received its first and last 
performance. ‘Il y a longtemps’. reports the Correspondance littér- 
aire, ‘qu’on n’y avait vu une assemblée aussi brillante et aussi nom- 
breuse; excepté le roi, toute la Cour honorait le spectacle de sa 
présence. Mais tout cela n’a pu préserver la piece d’une chute 
complete.’ 
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Why was the King not present? There is a strong temptation to 
think that, in marked contrast to the attitude of the Queen and the 
Court. he absented himself pointedly. Both the Correspondance 
littéraire and the Mercure de France tell us that the play had been 
accepted by the actors with enthusiasm; that it was already well- 
known and highly esteemed in society thanks to readings by its 
author before it appeared on the stage, and that it was this fact 
that attracted such a large audience. At the same time the Corres- 
pondance hints that it was its ‘celebrity’ (or was it notoriety?) that 
was responsible for its downfall. Everything, in fact, points to a 
‘succès de scandale’ (to the tune of 500 livres profit for the author. 
incidentally) that the play could never have achieved otherwise. 

In contrast to the King’s express interdiction of the play in 1782, 
Marignié’s efforts to save him in 1793 look like pouring coals of 
fire on the Royal head, destined to fall on 21 January of that year — 
one day later than the date of our author’s Pétition de grâce et de 
clémence; but the same efforts may explain why (according to 
Lancaster) Marignié was exiled until 1796. It would appear that at a 
time when royalty was rapidly becoming unpopular Marignié was 
a militant and outspoken royalist. The preface to his Pétition dated 
20 January 1793 (the motto of which consists of three lines from 
Corneille’s Horace) describes how he leapt from a sleepless bed 
and spent 15 or 16 consecutive hours writing his pamphlet which 
he then endeavoured to get into the hands of the president of the 
Convention by bursting into the deputies’ enclosure. Under a later 
royal regime (in 1818) he went even further in a pamphlet by 
‘M. Marignié ancien inspecteur de l’Instruction publique, pension- 
naire du roi’, and declared in a bilingual title that ‘the King can 
do no wrong’ (Le Roi ne peut jamais avoir tort). But as things were 
in 1782 the King, perhaps more sensitive to popular opinion than 
the Queen, not only declined to attend a play fraught with fulsome 
royalist adulation and chauvinistic complacency, but did his best 
to consign it to oblivion—one action, at least, that might have won 
the approval of those who so roundly condemned the thesis of the 
play. It is noteworthy that although England and France were at 
war at the time, the Correspondance littéraire broadmindedly 
declared that ‘l’idée d’aller chercher le despotisme en Angleterre 
est d’une absurdité que rien ne peut justifier’. The Mémoires secrets 
go even further: 


Ce qui montre le défaut de jugement de l’auteur c’est qu’il fait 
prêcher le despotisme par le député envoyé en Angleterre, qui 
naturellement aurait dû en rapporter un esprit de liberté outree, 
d'indépendance effrénée; mais le but du poète était de rendre 
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nos ennemis odieux, d’en décrier les mœurs et le Gouvernement, 
n'importe par quel moyen. Au contraire il s’était proposé d’exalter 
le gouvernement monarchique parce qu’il est censé tel en France. 
De là des fadeurs dégoûtantes pour le roi, pour les ministres, pour 
la nation, pour les femmes: tous ces détails ont produit des 
explosions vives et fréquentes, une frénésie d’applaudissements 
qui semblaient devoir causer le succès le plus brillant de la pièce. 
Mais le fonds est si vicieux, si vuide, si dénué d’action; la versi- 
fication est si sèche, si prosaïque, si ampoulée, si mauvaise; le 
style si peu français, si barbare que l’auteur a eu le bon esprit, du 
moins, de sentir que l’enthousiasme, occasionné surtout par la 
présence de la reine, ne pouvait durer et a pris le parti de la 
retirer sur le champ. 


The last part of this account is at variance with the record of the 
royal interdiction already quoted from the MS, but the rest of it 
is a dire warning that we are not dealing with a dramatic master- 
piece. 


II 


The scene of the play is New Zealand—‘l’une des grandes isles de 
la Mer du Sud’. Tango, father of the heroine Aciloé (not Asiloé 
as in Lancaster) is one of the elders of the tribe. Zorai and Huliscar 
are respectively, in Cornelian terminology, the amant and the 
amoureux of Aciloé. Huliscar the villain of the piece has spent some 
years in England, has now been back for about a year, and has 
already given clear indications of ruthlessness and ambition that 
constitute the point of conflict between him and the hero Zorai. The 
latter has spent five formative years in France and is obviously 
intended to be the sympathetic character. Besides the ideological 
clash between the two aspirants, there is romantic rivalry between 
them for the hand of Aciloé, further complicated by the ferocity 
of Tango’s opposition to both. This opposition is based on his 
antipathy to Huliscar. ‘See what Europe has done for him,’ says 
Tango in effect, ‘Zorai will be no better.’ Such is the situation 
expounded in the opening scene of the play. It is emphasized by 
Aciloé’s unequivocal rejection of the advances of Huliscar, and her 
faith that Zorai will return at least as virtuous as when he went 
away. 

The action is touched off by the reported arrival of the ship 
bringing Zorai. The skipper, Huliscar informs his henchmen with 
ill-concealed satisfaction, cannot afford the time to land. Zorai will 
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therefore come ashore in an ‘esquif léger —which will give him 
just the opportunity he needs to get rid of a hated rival. 

At the beginning of Act Il, Zorai who appears in European 
clothes, has been! saved from the attacks of Huliscar’s ruffians by 
the timely approach of Telasco, the hero’s bosom friend. 

Tes cris, cher Telasco, les ont seuls mis en fuite. 

It was as simple as that. Zorai’s eagerness to see his beloved is 
momentarily thwarted by the appearance of Huliscar. full of hypo- 
critical solicitude for his safety— which the simple Zorai appears to 
swallow without difficulty. Huliscar insidiously and confidentially 
inquires what Zorai’s plans are, with his European experience 
behind him. Zorai’s virtuous reply is that he hopes to work for the 
public good. Contemptuously and cynically Huliscar brushes aside 
such idealism: he has an armed faction all ready to enforce his 
will—with Zorai’s help, if he chooses to be an ally. But, protests 
Zorai. that is tyranny and personal ambition. What ideas to bring 
back from a country said to be the abode of liberty! How much 
better it would be to follow the example of France. 


Que n’as-tu, comme moi, respiré l’influence 

Du pouvoir modéré qui gouverne la France! 
C’est la que le tableau, sublime, attendrissant, 
D’un peuple qu’a son chef soumet le sentiment, 
T’eüt fait avec transport et sentir et connaitre 
Le vrai gouvernement, le seul méme peut-étre 
Propre à l’être sensible, à l’être intelligent 

Fait pour la liberté même en obéissant. 


He even begins to suspect who instigated the murderous attempt 
on his life when he landed. He is again saved from death, this 
time at the hands of the incensed Huliscar in person, by the timely 
arrival of Tango—not at all pleased at finding Zoraï in converse 
with a traitor. Zoraïs protestations that he is still betrothed to 
Aciloé, and his attempts to enlighten his ‘father’ as to Huliscar’s 
nefarious political scheming are cut short by Huliscar who brazenly 
turns the tables and denounces Zorai as a dangerous and under- 
hand aspirant to power: his own ambitions are at least open and 
above board. Left alone with the ‘respectable vieillard’ Zorai vainly 
endeavours to clear himself, by pleading the constancy of his love 
for Aciloé. 

Act III shows Huliscar haranguing his henchmen: the time has 
come to seize power, forestall any revelations from Zorai and reap 
their rewards. They swear allegiance. The tribe is about to assemble; 
but the conspirators must hold their hand until and unless the people 
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are swayed to the cause of Zorai—in which case they will all with- 
draw to a fort stocked with fire-arms, and proceed to wreak their 
vengeance. 

The stage now picturesquely fills with the assembled tribe, and 
Zorai, who has reverted to native costume, is called upon by Tango 
to report on his experiences in Europe. Beginning with sentimental 
expressions of emotion at being home again, he proceeds with an 
invocation to the Christian God: 


O toi, qu’à mes travaux j’ai toujours appelé, 
Depuis qu’à mon esprit ton nom s’est révélé : 
Dieu de l’Europe, Dieu de la nature entière, 
Sur ce peuple en ce jour fais briller ta lumière. 


He then launches into a descriptive political lecture on contem- 
porary France: the monarchical system of government, stable and 
well-ordered, where, in spite of inequalities of rank, all have the 
right to the protection of the laws, and can rise to positions of 
eminence. Over all stands a hereditary monarchy. Tango, still dis- 
trustful both of Zorai and Huliscar, ventures a few incredulous 
questions, but is assured that such a monarchy is not merely arbit- 
rary, self-seeking despotism. To aid the King in the task of govern- 
ment there are enlightened men of ability, even foreigners (like 
Necker, though he is not expressly named): 


Et même l'étranger qui d’un emploi si beau 
Par d’utiles vertus s’est fait connoître digne, 
Citoyen adoptif, monte à ce rang insigne, 
Où des hommes actifs, unissant leurs travaux 
Sont pour le souverain des organes nouveaux. 


In fact the relation between the monarch and his subjects is the 
same as between father and children. Tango, still unconvinced, 
accuses Zoraï of aiming at royal power, but has the ground cut 
away from under his feet by Zorai’s appeal to him—Tango—to be 
their king. Tango’s righteous protestations of unworthiness are 
placated by the old warrior Palmore, who appeals to the tribe to 
ratify the choice: but at this point Huliscar asserts his claim, 
which he is prepared to back by force. The rift is now open: a 
battle is inevitable. In pseudo-Cornelian language Tango laments 
the inability of old men to do doughty battle, and indulges in senile 
threats. Meanwhile Huliscar and his men abduct Aciloé and with- 
draw to their fort. Zorai vows to save her and restore her to her 
father. | 

By the beginning of Act IV Zorai, still clutching his bloodied 
sword, has accomplished his vow to save Aciloé, who distraught, 
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dishevelled and disordered. but now firmly convinced that Zorai 
is as worthy and virtuous as ever, protests she ever loved him, in 
spite of all the feminine oglings to which he must have been sub- 
jected in France. When Tango appears, the time seems propitious to 
the lovers to remind the old man of his promise; but not so to the 
old man, who scouts the idea of discussing marriage in the face of 
impending danger : 


Est-ce une des vertus encor de tes François 
Que de mêler l’amour aux plus grands intérêts”? 


But Zoraï has already challenged Huliscar to single combat, and 
being versed in European and English customs Huliscar is bound 
to accept like a gentleman: 


La chaleur généreuse est l’âme de la France 

Où son feu trop actif en les excès sanglans 
Entraîne quelquefois ses citoyens brülans. 
L’Anglois plus modéré mais d’une égale audace 
De cet honneur aussi connaît et suit la trace. 


This display of courage finally wins over old Tango, who amid 
embraces, 


Vertueux Zoraï, viens, dans mes bras approche; 
Embrasse-moi. 


expresses unreserved approval of his prospective son-in-law. 
Telasco returns with the news of Huliscar’s rejection of Zorai’s 
challenge. He has been shown Huliscar’s forts and his deadly 
weapons, 


D'où part comme des cieux un tonnerre invisible. 


Why, taunts Huliscar, with such advantages on his side should he 
be such a fool as to risk single combat? He now sends his hench- 
man Vaya to offer peace, the price being no less than the hand of 
Aciloé—an offer which the erstwhile implacable Tango is willing 
to accept! But not so Acilo&, who passionately appeals to her oppor- 
tunist father, and then to Zorai, who, to his unheroic discredit, also 
shows unmistakable signs of weakening, until Telasco felicitously 
Suggests that the offer is a mere ruse, relying for its success on 
Tango’s magnanimity. The suggestion is taken up with alacrity by 
the teetering Zorai, and Huliscar’s perfidious offer is unanimously 
rejected with appropriate contumely. Battle is now a certainty. 
The Act ends with heroic resolutions to do or die—under the 
leadership of the heroic(?) Zorai. 

Act V finds Aciloé clutching the altars of the gods in supplication 
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for the safety of father and spouse. The sombre silence is broken by 
the appearance of Tango, obviously the bearer of bad news: the 
battle has gone badly. Tango has fled—oh no! not death, but to 
save his daughter from worse. The fatal dagger is poised, but 
Aciloé argumentatively insists that Tango has not actually seen her 
beloved dead, long enough to enable Telasco to appear and 
announce at first with commendable brevity ‘He lives, we triumph’. 
He then launches into an account of the battle, covering 88 lines. 
The crux of the matter was that the shot from Huliscar’s musket 
went wide—either from nervousness or through divine intervention 
—Huliscar was taken prisoner, there were touching scenes of stal- 
wart repentant sons embracing brothers and imploring the pardon 
of aged sires. There was general rejoicing, during which Zorai had 
much ado to restrain his followers from summarily despatching the 
villain, to whom it then occurs to call upon Zorai to be their ruler: 


Etablis en ces lieux, immuable, éternel, 

Ce regne de l’amour, ce régne paternel, 

Dont la France a tes yeux a montré le modele, 
Et rendes-nous glorieux et fortunés comme elle. 


Clutching Aciloé and Tango in his arms, Zorai makes virtuous 
vows, and orders the release of Huliscar, who promptly seizes the 
opportunity to stab himself, fall and die at Zorai’s knees, and in 
the approved Cornelian manner to be carried off the stage. 

A shorter alternative ending dispenses with this picturesque final 
scene showing the death of the villain, and merely exhibits virtue 
triumphant. Which of the two was used in performance we have no 
means of knowing. 


II 


Such a play reads like an exotic pastiche of pseudo-Cornelian 
tragedy—complete with romantic rivalry, battles and ambushes, a 
bewildering series of peripeties that smack of Le Cid or Horace 
and political lecturing reminiscent of Cinna, and all dutifully com- 
pressed into the framework of the unities and the style noble. One 
has more than a little sympathy with Bachaumont who describes it 
as ‘un assemblage monstreux (sic) d’écarts, d’invraisemblances, de 
situations romanesques’. Even a cursory study shows to what level 
tragedy in the Cornelian tradition has degenerated. The play is an 
object lesson in that artificial, conventionalised, ‘classical’ tragedy 
against which the hot-headed young Romantics revolted so noisily. 
The efforts to describe firearms, for instance, within the careful 
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limits of the style noble, are worth adding to similar attempts for 
dogs, walking-sticks and so forth, commonly quoted as examples 
of literary and linguistic backward-bending. Besides the instance 
already quoted we find them described thus: 


Mille instruments de mort élevés en monceaux ... 
... le fer de l’Europe et son feu destructeur ... 

... cette arme terrible 
Qui semblable à la foudre avec un bruit horrible 
Lance au travers des airs l’inévitable mort. 


(fit companions for Pope: 


He lifts the tube and levels with his eye, 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky.) 


Incidentally, in putting firearms into native hands in 1782, Marignie 
anticipates history by some 25 years. The Maoris had become 
acquainted with muskets—at the receiving end—during the visits 
of both Tasman and Cook; but the first use of firearms in inter- 
tribal warfare seems to have been at the battle of Moremo-nui in 
the Kaipara in 1807. 

It is noteworthy that, in a play with a remote and exotic setting 
and meddling with what the Mercure de France called ‘science 
diplomatique’, the author makes no appeal to the myth concept of 
the ‘noble savage’ current at the time. The old warrior Tango, far 
from being self-righteously conscious of any mission to uplift over- 
civilized and sophisticated Europe whether by precept or example, 
simply desires to be left in peace, untroubled and undisturbed. 


Huliscar, comme lui, n’eut-il pas notre estime, 

Lorsque la nation se creusant un abime 

(Trop prévenue, hélas, pour des peuples divers 

Que des vents ennemis poussérent dans nos mers) 

Voulut que deux des siens envoyés pour s’instruire 

Aux bords européens se laissassent conduire? 

Mais trop töt Huliscar de retour en ces lieux, 

Fit cesser ce prestige et dessilla nos yeux. 

Combien tous ses complots m’ont inspiré d’alarmes ! 

Son parti si nombreux, ses formidables armes, 

Tant d’appröts criminels ont trop manifesté 

Son dessein d’attenter a notre liberte; 

Ainsi punit le Ciel des mortels téméraires 

De leurs préventions pour les mœurs étrangères. 
(1,1,43-56) 

The opposite point of view to her father’s, still far removed from 
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any ‘noble savage’ conception, but open-minded and liberal, is put 
by Aciloé, who ventures to suggest that her people may conceiv- 
ably derive benefit from contacts with Europe: 


Eh! de ces étrangers qui n’eüt chéri les mœurs! 
L’ordre entre eux établi, leur sage prévoyance, 
Leur industrie active et leur intelligence 
Semblaient justifier alors l’ambition 
D’elever notre peuple à leur perfection. 

(57-62) 

The boot is rather on the other foot: instead of being held up 
as a model to over-civilized European society, these two ‘savages’ 
return to their native haunts having acquired conflicting conceptions 
of European forms of government, which gives the author his oppor- 
tunity to support and advocate the most conservative of them all, 
the monarchical. This is clearly a conclusion in direct opposition to 
the current political thought of the time. What is even more curious 
is to find at the end of this royalist play, written within eight years 
of the Revolution, lavish appeals to ‘citoyens’ and even (in the 
shorter version) to l’Etre éternel et suprême. The situation, in fact. 
is comparable to what might have been imagined if Usbek and Rica 
had returned to Persia to stir up strife and faction among their 
compatriots. It may in fact be significant that it is from Montesquieu 
that Marignié borrows his parallel to describe despotic government: 


Quand les sauvages de la Louisiane veulent avoir du fruit, ils 
coupent l’arbre au pied et cueillent le fruit. Voila le gouverne- 
ment despotique. 


But our chief cause of wonder is why it should have occurred 
to a French author, writing in or before 1781, to lay his scene in 
New Zealand. Clearly for the purpose of political contrasts he needs 
some remote and little-known country and people. One’s first 
reaction is to speculate whether Marignié found the name in Cook’s 
voyages, first published in London in 1773, a translation of which, 
by J. B. A. Suard, appeared in Paris the following year, 1774. (The 
name Nouvelle-Zélande had, of course, appeared in French at 
least a century earlier in a quarto volume published in 1672, 
entitled Relations de divers voyages curieux. . . . which contained 
a translation of Abel Tasman’s account of his discovery.) In the 
Cook translation the Maoris are referred to either as Indiens, 
insulaires or occasionally sauvages. But except for the use of the 
name New Zealand, it seems more probable that Marignié had in 
mind the account given in Bougainville’s Voyage autour du monde 
of his visit to Tahiti in April 1768. 
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In speaking of the natives of Nouvelle Cythere, as he called the 
island, Bougainville likewise uses insulaires more frequently than 
Indiens. Among the friendliest of the islanders was a young man, 
considerably more intelligent than he was handsome, we are assured, 
who was subsequently taken back to France. Bougainville empha- 
sizes that it was Aotourou himself who insisted on coming. In spite 
of his own admitted reluctance to take him, Bougainville protests 
that he made every eflort to make Aotourou’s stay of eleven months 
in Paris both pleasant and profitable, and took what precautions 
he could to see that he should regain his native island in safety. A 
curious fact is that it was from the same Aotourou that Bougain- 
ville learnt (and duly recorded) that some eight months earlier an 
English vessel had called at Tahiti. This was the expedition under 
Samuel Wallis, who named the place George III Island (June 1767). 
By the time Bougainville published his Voyage (in 1771) he was 
aware that yet another English expedition had been to Tahiti to 
observe the transit of Venus and had spent three months there. 
Though he does not name Cook, he informs his readers that a 
French translation of an account of the voyage is in preparation. 

It is at least possible that Marignié, having read of Aotourou’s. 
journey to France in Bougainville’s company, should have con- 
ceived the idea of another islander’s being brought to England by 
an English explorer, who happened to visit the same island a few 
months earlier, In fact this might well explain why the unsym- 
pathetic Huliscar had completed his stay in England, and returned 
to New Zealand or Tahiti some time before Zorai returned from 
France (Zorai, I, 86-92). Another small but significant point is that 
the ship bringing Zorai back home came, as did Bougainville and 
Cook, by way of the Straits of Magellan (Zorai I, 157-8). 

The Straits of Magellan are in fact the only exact geographical 
allusion in the play. There is no hint that New Zealand consists 
of more than one island, and that is referred to more than once 
as being huge (e.g., ce pais immense, I, 84). The setting of the play 
in a sacred grove complete with ancestral tombs is quite un-Maori, 
as are the names of the characters (except that tango means take). 
It is more likely to be a sympton of the prevailing fashion for 
sombreness, ruins, tombs (1782 happens also to be the date of 
Mercier’s tearful version of the Romeo and Juliet story, which he 
entitled Les Tombeaux de Verone), and of course exotic pictur- 
esqueness. One’s imagination rather boggles at the effort of imagin- 
ing how the Comédie-Française of 1782 represented a whole stage- 
ful of Maoris in native costume. 

Whether Marignié drew the seminal idea of his play from 
Bougainville or not, it is clear that New Zealand meant nothing at 
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all to him, nor to the critics of his wretched tragedy. The contact 
between races savage and civilised is merely the pretext for his 
royalist ideas. How different and fraught with a deep sense of 
responsibility are Bougainville’s thoughts on the subject. Pondering 
over the possible outcome of Aotourou’s visit to France, he indulges 
in reflections of a kind that does not frequently grace the narratives 
of explorers: “D’ailleurs en supposant que notre patrie voulüt 
profiter de l’union d’un peuple puissant situé au milieu des plus 
belles contrées de univers, quel gage, pour cimenter l’alliance, que 
l’eternelle obligation dont nous allions enchainer ce peuple en lui 
renvoyant son concitoyen bien traité par nous, et enrichi de con- 
naissances qu’il leur porterait! DIEU veuille que le besoin et le 
zéle qui nous ont inspirés ne soient pas funestes au courageux 
Aotourou.’ 
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OF all recent masters of French thought, few can have exerted a 
more decisive influence on both creative writers and critics than has 
Henri Bergson. Between about 1890 and 1930 the Bergsonian philo- 
sophy of intuition and durée made a profound impact, not only on 
philosophical thought in France, but also on the French literary 
world, its snobs and social lions as well as its men of culture—a 
phenomenon not unlike that of existentialism in more recent times. 

Simplifying somewhat, one can perhaps distinguish three periods 
in this literary career of Bergsonism. From 1889, date of the public- 
ation of the Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, to 
about the turn of the century, we witness the appearance and 
gradual rise of this new philosophy, so profoundly in harmony with 
the aspirations of the Symbolist movement in poetry. A new spirit 
is in the air in these last years of the 19th century, a feeling of 
liberation from the rigid determinism of Taine and the Positivists, a 
feeling that each man is a unique individual, not a mere assemblage 
of calculable parts. Poetry and philosophy alike seek to probe man’s 
hidden depths, to explore the rich sources of his vie intérieure, and 
to apprehend it by means of the intuition, rather than the intellig- 
ence. It is in this period that personal contacts, either with Bergson 
himself or with his work, sow the seeds of future works that will 
owe much of their inspiration to the philosopher. Young men such 
as Péguy, Proust, Du Bos and Thibaudet not only read and assimi- 
late Bergson’s Essai, Matiére et Mémoire and Le Rire, they also 
experience personally the great charm and wisdom of the man 
himself, either by eager attendance at his lessons and lectures,’ or 
by private social contact.” 

This personal influence will broaden and extend the next period, 
which is that of Bergson’s most brilliant and spectacular triumphs, 
the period leading up to the outbreak of the Great War. when 
Bergsonism became the fashionable philosophy of the day, Bergson 
himself a reluctant hero of the intellectual and pseudo-intellectual 
milieux, and when le Tout-Paris flocked insistently to his lectures 
at the Collége de France. And yet, in spite of all this feverish 
interest, in spite of the fact, too, that certain young literary schools 
proclaimed him as their spiritual leader,’ the net product of this 
second period, in terms of literature bearing the direct imprint of 
Bergsonism, is almost negligible, with one outstanding exception, 
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the work of Péguy. Péguy, writing in the first decade of the present 


- century, becomes the first author to produce work profoundly 


impregnated with the essential spirit of the Bergsonian philosophy. 
But, on the whole, we must wait until the following period, extend- 
ing from about 1914 to 1930, for the seeds planted earlier in fertile 
young minds to come to full fruition, in the form of solid, durable 
works clearly reflecting the ideas of the great philosopher. Such 
will be the novels of Marcel Proust, and, in literary criticism, the 
works of Charles Du Bos and Albert Thibaudet.! 

Thibaudet’s career shows plainly the existence of these three 
phases in the development of Bergsonism as a literary influence. 
First, a period of direct contact with a master mind, at the most 
impressionable stage of his life, when as an eighteen-year-old pupil 
at the Lycée Henri IV he was taught philosophy by no less a person 
than Bergson himself. This year 1892 was a profound revelation for 
the young Thibaudet, and, in the period that followed, despite his 
temporary disillusionment as a creative writer, which resulted in a 
protracted literary silence lasting almost ten years,’ despite, too, his 
teaching career, which for long periods severed his contacts with 
the intellectual world of Paris, the imprint of Bergsonian ideas did 
not cease to penetrate more deeply into his mind. Then finally, in 
the years immediately preceding the Great War, these ideas came 
into the open, to leave marked traces of Bergsonism in a critical 
work like La Poésie de Stéphane Mallarme (1912) and eventually 
to produce such deeply Bergsonian works as Paul Valery and 
Le Bergsonisme itself (1923). 

Thibaudet has never sought to disguise the extent of his debt to 
Bergson. In one place he writes: ‘Il n’est pas de pensée contem- 
poraine à laquelle je doive plus qu’à celle de M. Bergson.” The 
philosopher himself, in a moving tribute to the critic’s memory, has 
cast an interesting light on the relations between their respective 
systems by speaking of a ‘pre-established harmony’, rather than a 
mutual influence, which existed between them: 


J’estime que Thibaudet fut trop modeste . .. en déclarant avoir 
puisé sa méthode dans mes livres. On ne pratique pas une 
méthode avec une telle maîtrise si on ne l’a toujours portée en 
soi. Bien des fois j’ai constaté entre sa pensée et la mienne, selon 
l'expression de Leibniz, une ‘harmonie préétablie’. Et je suis 
convaincu que l’essentiel de sa philosophie eût été ce qu'il est, 
quitte à s’exprimer peut-être çà et la différemment, si je n’avais 
rien écrit ou s’il ne m'avait pas connu.’ 


One must evidently make allowance for the exaggeration implicit 
in these lines, due mainly to the philosopher’s exquisite modesty. All 
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the same, Bergson, it would appear, has drawn here a valid and 
significant distinction that applies not only to Thibaudet, but also 
to other writers whose ideas have been linked in some way with 
the Bergsonian philosophy. 

It is a question of distinguishing between a direct influence and 
a simple analogy. Many an author, whose work has been claimed 
to bear the imprint of Bergsonism, has clearly never had any direct 
connection with the philosopher, nor indeed, in most cases, has he 
ever had any more than a passing acquaintance with his works. 
Such is the case with Valery, who, in spite of certain attempts to 
connect his ideas with Bergson’s. affirmed categorically in 1925: 
‘Je connais assez mal son œuvre’ And yet Thibaudet, in 1923, 
M. Bémol, in 1949,” and J. O’Neill, in 1951," to mention only a 
few, have all established convincing parallels between the thought 
of the poet and that of the philosopher. Obviously here ‘spiritual 
affinity’, not ‘influence’, is the correct term, the resemblance being 
due to profound currents of thought, lying beneath the surface of 
an age, which emerge in the form of intellectual attitudes shared in 
common by certain authors of the same generation. Even when a 
writer is clearly seen to have been affected by the ideas of another 
writer, this same distinction must be drawn, if possible, between 
what he really owes to him, and what is, on the other hand, the 
unique product of his own thought, what would have hardly been 
different if he had never known the other writer. 

Thus, in the case of Thibaudet, it is possible to recognise at least 
two levels in the relationship between his critical thought and the 
ideas of Bergson. First, a question of close affinity, even of ‘pre- 
established harmony’, between the critic and the philosopher. The 
chief qualities of Thibaudet’s criticism.—his use of the intuitive 
imagination, his close sympathy with the author or book being 
examined, his pluralism and love of opposites, always reconciled 
by him into a kind of superior harmony, the feeling of ceaseless 
creation that his criticism produces in us, enhanced by his use of 
vivid images—all these qualities” belong no doubt to the essence of 
Bergsonism, yet we cannot escape the feeling that they are unique 
and inalienable features of Thibaudet’s own mind, heightened 
though they may have been by contact with Bergsonian thought. 
From this point of view, Thibaudet’s criticism was more or less a 
reaction against the dogmatism and excessive intellectualism of a 
Brunetiere, just as Bergson in philosophy reacted against the rigidity 
of the deterministic approach of Positivism. Each reaction found 
its Origin, to some extent, in common directions and tendencies, in 
certain profound undercurrents of the age, and, if Bergson had never 
existed, we could hardly imagine Thibaudet’s general attitude to 
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criticism to have been very much different from what it actually was. 

All the same, Thibaudet did come into contact with Bergson, and 
his work everywhere reveals the effect of this contact. In particular, 
his strong sense of durée and movement shows a mind that has 
certainly encountered Bergson and profoundly assimilated the most 
vital principle of his philosophy. It is this that makes him so 
sensitive to the need for movement in a play, and especially to 
Molière’s brilliant use of it. By this he does not simply mean action, 
but the ‘dynamic current’, the ‘vital impulse’ which carries the whole 
play along, and which often means implied as well as real move- 
ment. Thibaudet, in his Bergsonism, even goes so far as to suggest 
that a fourth essential unity should be added to the other three— 
a unity of ‘movement’, and dreams of a new and original type of 
dramatic criticism, which would involve the discovery and the 
formulation of ‘le scheme dynamique de chaque pièce, un schème 
dynamique qui, à la limite, s’experimerait peut-être soit par une 
formule algébrique, soit par une phrase musicale’.” 

To analyse this kind of movement in a comedy becomes, for 
Thibaudet, a matter of prime importance, and a critic who achieves 
success in this analysis is, for him, one who has succeeded in 
coinciding with ‘l'élan créateur de la comedie’. A detailed analysis 
of this sort would, however, be out of place in a work on Bergson- 
ism, and the critic does not attempt it. He merely offers a few 
isolated but suggestive examples of comic movement in Molière, 
suggestive enough indeed to show how well a great dramatist’s art 
can be illumined by a sensitive perception of movement. One general 
principle which he finds to be characteristic not only of Molière, 
but of any good playwright, is that the piece should both begin and 
end in movement, whether actual or implied. He considers that the 
first scene of Tartuffe is a masterpiece of exposition, principally 
because it is conceived on a theme of whirlwind movement, the 
furious pacing up and down of Madame Pernelle,” and her 
threatened departure from the household, implied in the opening 
‘allons’ but hovering in suspense until the final ‘marchons’. Signifi- 
cant, too, from this point of view, are the closing speeches of so 
many comedies and tragedies, usually suggesting a movement that 
is to carry on when the curtain has fallen, by the use of such a 
word as ‘allons’." 

Certain types of characters seem to be designed to incarnate the 
essence of comic movement, like the servants in Moliere. What is 
L’Etourdi? Thibaudet asks. ‘C’est Mascarille en mouvement’.” he 
suggests and emphasizes this view by declaring elsewhere: Tout se 
passe comme si le Mascarille de L’Etourdi . . . exprimait dans 
Molière le mouvement même. . . . le mouvement vital du théâtre . . . 
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c’est le röle moteur oü s’engendre tout le dynamisme de la 
comedie.”® In Tartuffe, it is another servant, Dorine, who figures in 
an episode rich in latent or potential movement that Thibaudet is 
quick to appreciate.” Monsieur Loyal has just served notice to 
quit on Orgon and his family. Tempers rise and fingers twitch, 
aching to strike him. Orgon’s threatened ‘coup de poing’, Damis’s 
itching hand and the ‘coups de bâton’ contemplated by Dorine, all 
combine to produce a moment which is a miracle of suppressed 
movement.” It is in just such a passage as this that we see how 
well Thibaudet’s criticism deserves the epithets ‘intuitive’ and 
‘creative’ which are so often applied to it—intuitive, in the sense 
that here it involves a deep. inner perception of Molière’s dramatic 
art; creative, in the sense that, in a work on Bergsonism, it implies 
a masterly development of Bergsonian principles along lines hardly 
contemplated by the philosopher, while remaining true to the 
essential spirit of his philosophy. 

Here then is a case where a knowledge of Bergson has had a 
marked effect on Thibaudet’s literary criticism. The keen sense of 
mobility that Bergson helped to implant in him enabled the critic 
to appreciate subtleties in Molière that might otherwise have passed 
unnoticed. But Thibaudet’s work shows the imprint of an even 
deeper and more specific influence of Bergson, involving not only 
the application of general Bergsonian principles to the field of 
literary criticism, as in this case, but even the direct use of some 
of Bergson’s own ideas on literary expression and creation. It is 
true that the philosopher never developed his views on aesthetics 
into a logical or coherent system, nor ever even expressed himself 
at any great length on the subject, except in his brilliant treatment 
of a special aspect of the question, in Le Rire. However, some 
fleeting references to artistic and literary creation that we find 
scattered through the philosopher’s works, will enable us to 
appreciate to what extent Thibaudet was indebted to him for certain 
of his own critical ideas. 

The most striking examples of Bergsonian influence on the critic 
are to be found in cases dealing with the nature and mechanics of 
the creative act—the means by which the artist seeks to express 
himself. For Bergson, the élan vital, or life impulse, is a sort of 
supreme creative current that permeates the whole of the universe, 
of such purity that it transcends all forms of life and matter. As far 
as this life impulse is concerned, the existence of matter represents 
a defeat, a degrading or an interruption of its native purity, yet, 
paradoxically, it is something it cannot do without, for it is only 
by expressing itself in some such form as a human body that it 
can achieve full self-awareness. ‘Ainsi la matiére distingue, sépare, 
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résout en individualités et finalement en personnalités des tendances 
jadis confondues dans l'élan originel de la vie. Similarly, the 
profound intuition which lies at the origin of a work of art, and 
which represents some intellectual or emotional experience deeply 
felt by the writer, must needs sacrifice some of its original purity 
in its descent into matter, in its effort to express itself in the form 
of words and images. Technique and expression involve a degrading 
of the artists superior vision and insight, but one which must 
necessarily take place, for without it there would be no work of art. 


Pour que la pensée devienne distincte, il faut qu’elle s’éparpille 
en mots: nous ne nous rendons bien compte de ce que nous avons 
dans l’esprit que lorsque nous avons pris une feuille de papier, 
et aligné les uns à côté des autres des termes qui s’entrepénétraient 
... D’autre part, la matière provoque et rend possible l'effort. 
La pensée qui n’est que pensée, l’œuvre d’art qui n’est que 
conçue, le poème qui n’est que rêvé. ne coûtent pas encore de la 
peine; c’est la réalisation matérielle du poème en mots, de la 
conception artistique en statue ou tableau, qui demande un 
effort. L’effort est pénible, mais il est aussi précieux, plus précieux 
encore que l’œuvre où il aboutit,” parce que, grâce à lui, on a 
tiré de soi plus qu’il n’y avait, on s’est haussé au-dessus de 
soi-même.* 


It is significant that Thibaudet, too, should attach such great 
importance to the value of intellectual effort, to the necessity for 
the writer to express his original vision of the world, arduous though 
the toils and labours of technique may be. In the critic’s view, no 
genius is a genius unless he has fought strenuously to overcome the 
obstacles presented by matter, in the form of style, language and 
idiom. Homo faber is a phrase, constantly recurring in his criticism, 
which indicates the chief source of his objection to a writer like 
Amiel or a fictional figure like Valéry’s Monsieur Teste. Neither 
Amiel, with his tendency to shrink from the finished work of art 
and, indeed, to sacrifice his own individuality for a sort of deperson- 
alised non-existence, nor M. Teste, a potential genius rich with the 
promise of masterpieces that he has deliberately refused to write,— 
neither of these figures could, from this point of view, arouse much 
enthusiasm in a Bergsonian critic. ‘I fear that Amiel and Teste are 
the victims of an illusion.’ writes Thibaudet in a passage which 
might have been signed by Bergson, so closely identical is its 
thought with the passage from L’énergie spirituelle : 


Ce que nous appelons la force d’une tête, . . . la lucidité de la 
pensée, cela ne saurait sans contradiction demeurer virtuel et 
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interieur, cela ne se pose qu’en s’explicitant, qu’en s’avouant, cela 
n’est qu’en se connaissant, ne se connaît . . . qu’en étant reconnu 
d’autrui par le moyen d’un organisme, d’un corps. Le corps c’est 
l'œuvre, par laquelle le génie passe de la puissance à l'acte, . .. 
se prouve à lui-même.” 


In his Paul Valéry, without doubt the most Bergsonian in spirit 
of all his works of literary criticism, we find the poet’s pre- 
occupation with techniques defined in terms very similar to these. 
‘What,’ the critic asks, ‘are the rules and restrictions implied in the 
writing of verse other than an “ensemble d’obstacles que l'esprit 
s'impose pour se déployer dans l’acte qui les surmonte”?”* Valéry’s 
attempts to attain l'esprit pur must necessarily involve, on his part, 
close consideration of the sole means by which esprit may reveal 
or express itself—by its action upon matter, by the poet’s verbal 
manipulation of the poetic material. Hence the great importance 
which Valéry attaches. in the universe, to the rôle of the body, and, 
in poetic composition, to difficulties of form and technique, the 
overcoming of which may reveal to the attentive poet the function- 
ing of his own mind in the very act of creation. Thus, according to 
Thibaudet, there is, in the thought of both Valéry and Bergson, an 
equal recognition of the vital necessity of matter, and action upon 
matter, in a universe that, ideally, they envisage as dispensing with 
it altogether.” 

Yet, while matter is regarded as something essential and indis- 
pensable, there is, in Bergsonian thought, continual emphasis on 
the fact that at the same time it represents a ‘falling off”, a diminish- 
ing of the purity of the life impulse. a coupe or interruption in the 
universal current. 


Pour Bergson, la réalité spirituelle est un mouvement, une suc- 
cession ininterrompue. Lorsque, par une illusion qui nous est 
naturelle, nous juxtaposons dans la conscience des éléments 
stables et homogènes” nous découpons arbitrairement un 
déroulement.* 


By using mere words, we can never hope to achieve the original 
freshness, the direct impact of an intuition or feeling—words are 
but the signs or symbols which reflect the superficial outward 
appearance of our innermost emotions. ‘La pensée la plus vivante 
se glacera dans la formule qui l’exprime. Le mot se retourne contre 
l’idée. La lettre tue l’esprit’;” just as, in the case of a.painter, ‘les 
lignes originales dessinées par l’artiste sont . . . déjà, elles-mêmes, 
la fixation et comme la congélation d’un mouvement.” 

Further developing his analogies between Valéry and Bergson, 
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Thibaudet, in his study of the poet, makes use of this Bergsonian 
view of matter to explain Valery’s reluctance (and the reluctance 
of the Symbolists) to call an object by its name or to describe a 
feeling in so many words. The main reason for the hermetic quality 
of Symbolist poetry lay in its refusal to express objects or emotions 
directly. It is by everything else but the word spring, writes Thib- 
audet, that the poet will re-create a spring. And Bergsonian terms 
ap immediately to the critic’s mind as he offers an explanation for 
$i 


La réalité matérielle d’un objet consiste en effet dans une priv- 


ation, dans l’interruption d’un courant universel . . . L’objet que 
nous voyons et nommons, pour l’utiliser, c’est l’absence, voulue 
par nous... ., du reste de J’univers.” 


If, then, the poet cannot express ideas or objects directly, how is he 
to convey his meaning? The answer is, by the art of suggestion. 
And here again we cannot help recalling affinities with Bergson, 
who continually stressed the value of suggestion in art. 


L’art vise à imprimer en nous des sentiments plutôt qu’à les 
exprimer; il nous les suggère, et se passe volontiers de l’imitation 
de la nature quand il trouve des moyens plus efficaces.” 


It is in this connection that images may play a vital part, for, 
more than any other mode of expression, they have an infinite 
power of suggestibility. As Bergson wrote. in La pensée et le 
mouvant : 


Comparaisons et métaphores suggéreront ce qu’on n’arrivera pas 
à exprimer . .. Dès que nous abordons le monde spirituel, l’image. 
si elle ne cherche qu’à suggérer, peut nous donner la vision 
directe [de la réalité], tandis que le terme abstrait, qui est d’origine 
spatiale et qui prétend exprimer, nous laisse le plus souvent dans 
la métaphore.“ 


Thus, to illustrate by Thibaudet’s own example, images may evoke 
a spring, in its inner reality, much more effectively than the word 
spring itself, which, because of its very materiality, is incapable 
of suggesting universal movement and interaction. It is true that 
Bergson fully realised the limitations of one individual image—it. 
too, like words or abstract terms themselves, represents, by the 
very fact of its being expressed, a weakening of the original 
intuition expressed by the writer. But what one isolated image 
cannot achieve, a succession of different images, each inspired by 
one and the same intuition, may come very close to attaining— 
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that is, succeed in establishing direct contact with this intuition and 
thus penetrate almost into the inner reality of the universe. 


Nulle image ne remplacera l’intuition de la durée, mais beau- 
coup d’images diverses, empruntées à des ordres de choses très 
différents. pourront, par la convergence de leur action, diriger la 
conscience sur le point précis où il y a une certaine intuition 

à saisir. 

Here again, Thibaudet’s familiarity with Bergson’s thought is 
clearly illustrated when, in his Valery, as well as stressing the limit- 
ing nature of words, he also emphasizes the suggestive power of 
images and attempts to show how their use may disclose to the 
poet, and to the reader, an inner vision of the reality of the 
universe. The poet, writes Thibaudet, seems to feel strongly that the 
use of the exact term to describe an object implies at that point 
in his work an absence of the rest of the universe. 


Cette même absence, le poète la sent, et il la répare dans une 
certaine mesure en rendant l’objet à un mouvement, à une inter- 
action, à un univers, en niant l’impénétrabilité qui n’est qu’un 
point de vue pratique, en faisant passer sur cet objet un courant 
d'images.® . . . L'image consiste à desserrer l’écrou* qui empé- 
chait, sur un point donné, le monde de couler. 


Whatever one may think of these analogies between Valéry and 
Bergson,” they have been instrumental in proving to us how pro- 
found was the influence exerted by Bergson on Thibaudet’s critical 
work. A final illustration will suffice to emphasize the directness of 
this influence. Bergson, in his Evolution créatrice (1907), put 
forward the theory that a man’s personality contains a veritable 
gold-mine of possibilities, an incalculable wealth of unexploited 
potentialities, most of which his character has had to sacrifice in 
order to become what it actually is.” Earlier, in his book on 
Le Rire (1900), the philosopher had made use of this theory in his 
explanation of certain aspects of artistic creation. According to 
him, an author is inextricably bound up with the work he has 
created: a sort of Prometheus laying bare his entrails to the bird 
of prey, he extracts the work of art from his innermost depths, from 
his most vital being. 


Ce qui nous interesse, en effet, dans l’œuvre du poète.“ c’est 
la vision de certains états d’äme trés profonds ou ‘de certains 
conflits tout intérieurs.“ 


And it is precisely from the innumerable inner possibilities of 
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his nature, lurking frustrated beneath the surface of his mind, that 
the dramatist draws his characters: 


Notre caractère est l’effet d’un choix qui se renouvelle sans cesse. 
Il y a des points de bifurcation . . . tout le long de notre route, 
et nous apercevrons bien des directions possibles, quoique nous 
n’en puissions suivre qu’une seule. Revenir sur ses pas, suivre 
jusqu’au bout les directions entrevues, en cela parait consister 
précisément l’imagination poétique. Je veux bien que Shakespeare 
n’ait été ni Macbeth, ni Hamlet, ni Othello; mais il eût été ces 
personnages divers si les circonstances, d’une part, le consente- 
ment de sa volonté. de l’autre, avaient amené à l’état d’éruption 
violente ce qui ne fut chez lui que poussée intérieure . . . Si les 
personnages que crée le poète nous donnent l’impression de la vie, 
c’est qu’ils sont le poète lui-même, le poète multiplié, le poète 
s’approfondissant lui-même dans un effort d’observation intér- 
ieure si puissant qu’il saisit le virtuel dans le réel et reprend, 
pour en faire une œuvre complète, ce que la nature laissa en lui 
à l’état d’ébauche ou de simple projet.” 


Thibaudet took over, for his own use, this Bergsonian theory of 
artistic creation, and in applying it to the art of the novel, found 
it a most profitable and fruitful source of inspiration for his literary 
criticism. In his admirable Flaubert, above all, the critic, starting 
from the idea that ‘c’est des profondeurs [de son être intérieur] que 
le romancier a tiré son inspiration et ses auvres’,® he probed 
relentlessly into the deepest layers of Flaubert’s mind in an effort 
to forge an indissoluble link between the artist and his work. 
Believing, with Bergson, that ‘un romancier, un auteur dramatique, 
tire tous ses personnages de parties inconscientes de lui-même, 
de ses possibles interieurs’,* he penetrated into the hidden recesses 
of Flaubert’s subconscious to find there, in the author’s secret 
dreams, desires or frustrations, the origin of his most celebrated 
creations.* Although the critic never again achieved quite the same 
degree of psychological penetration as here in his Flaubert, he did 
apply the same theory elsewhere with considerable success, as, for 
example, when he subjected to close scrutiny the fictional characters 
of both Barrés and Stendhal, and established convincing links 
between these figures and their creator.“ 

It will thus be seen that the relationship between Thibaudet and 
Bergson was much more than simply fortuitous—a mere chance 
encounter between minds of like tendencies, originating in certain 
profound impulses of the time. To a large extent, Thibaudet’s was 
* a deliberate, conscious attempt to apply in his work the principles 
of a well-loved master and thereby to found a truly Bergsonian 
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literary criticism, one based on a doctrine which, in his view, 
created ‘une saine atmosphère pour la critique’.” 


NOTES 


!In the case of Péguy, Du Bos and Thibaudet. 


2In the case of Proust, who was a distant relative of Bergson, the latter 
being married to Proust’s cousin. 


%e.g, Neo-Symbolism and Unanimism. 


*For this summary, we are largely indebted to the valuable work by 
R. Arbour, Henri Bergson et les lettres frangaises, J. Corti, Paris, 1955, 460p. 


5 From 1897 to 1906. 
6 Le Bergsonisme, NRF, Paris, 1923, vol. I, p.8. 


7H. Bergson, “Quelques mots sur Thibaudet critique et philosophe”, NRF, 
July 1936, p.9. 


SF. Lefèvre, Entretiens avec Paul Valéry, p.77. (E. Chamontin, Paris, 1926). 
’In his Paul Valéry (Grasset, Paris, 1923, 189p.) 

10 In his Paul Valéry (Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 1949, 455p.) 

" Bergson and Valéry, PMLA, 66 (March 1951), pp.49-64. 


2 These qualities and their relationship with Bergsonism have been studied in 
some detail in two works: R. Arbour, Bergson et les lettres frangaises, 
pp.76-93 and J. C. Davies, L’Oeuvre critique d’Albert Thibaudet, (Droz, 
Geneva, 1955, 206p.) passim. 


B Le Bergsonisme, Vol. Il, p.95. Note here the specific use of the Bergsonian 
term scheme dynamique (cf Bergson, L’Energie spirituelle, p.172). 


\t Ibid., p.97. Again, note use of Bergsonian terms. 


‘Vous marchez d'un tel pas qu’on a peine à vous suivre. Tartuffe, Act 1, 
SC 12: 


5cf.. among so many others, Tartuffe, Phedre, Le Misanthrope. 
"Le Bergsonisme, Vol. II, p.95 
'8 Molière et la critique, Revue de Paris, 15 March 1930, p.380. 
1 Le Bergsonisme, Vol. II, p.96. 


” Tartuffe, Act V, sc. IV, 1797-1804. Thibaudet might equally well have 
quoted Act II, sc. II of the same play, the scene between Orgon and Dorine, 
which is similarly charged with potential movement at every moment about 
to become real. This is the blow which continually threatens to descend on 
Dorine but which is not struck until the end of the scene. 


* Bergson, L’Energie spirituelle, F. Alcan, Paris, 1919, p.23. 

2 The italics are ours. 

# Bergson, L’Energie spirituelle, p.23. 

# Amiel ou la Part du Rêve, Hachette, Paris, 1929, p23 
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* Paul Valéry, p.20. 

Cf DIC: D 21. 

*7 e.g. words, names of objects, abstract ideas. 

®R. Arbour, Bergson et les lettres françaises, p.114. 

°° H. Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice, F. Alcan, Paris, 7th edition (1911), p.138. 
»0 Ibid., p.260. 

%1 Paul Valéry, p.87. 


% Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 53rd edition (1946), p.12. 


% La pensée et le mouvant, F. Alcan, Paris, 1934, p.52. 
34 Jbid., p.210. 
% The italics are ours. 


% Note here the use of the Bergsonian image of the écrou, found in Matière 
et Mémoire. 


ST Paul Valéry, p.88. 


% For a full discussion of the appropriateness of these analogies, see 
J. C. Davies, L’Oeuvre critique d’ Albert Thibaudet, pp.120-30. 


% See L’Evolution créatrice, p.109. 

# Here the ‘dramatic poet’. 

# Bergson, Le Rire, F. Alcan, Paris, 1930 edition, p.169. 

# Ibid., pp.170-1. 

#3 Gustave Flaubert, Plon-Nourrit, Paris, 1922, p.270 (1935 edition). 
4 Ibid., p.77. 

#5 See J. C. Davies, op.cit., pp.81-3. 

# j,e, in his Vie de Maurice Barrès (1921) and Stendhal (1931). 

#7 Thibaudet, Le quartier des philosophes, NRF, June 1927, p.801. 
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Ir is forty-five years since the publication of Alain-Fournier’s 
Grand Meaulnes, and forty-four since the author disappeared with- 
out trace in St. Remy wood on the Western Front. Over that period 
his reputation has grown steadily (in spite of quite disparaging 
comment on the part of critics varying from Gustave Lanson to 
Marcel Arland), thanks largely to the devoted efforts of his brother- 
in-law, Jacques Rivière and his own sister, Isabelle: Le Grand 
Meaulnes, the Miracles, the Correspondance with his own family, 
with Rivière and with René Bichet (‘Le petit B.’) stand today, along 
with the Images d’ Alain-Fournier as background, as a most original 
and arresting work by a gifted and attractive human being. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his death, in 1939, brought into print a 
variety of testimonies for and against his genius, but nothing re- 
markably new, and it seemed legitimate to assume that if any 
further contributions to his “legend” were to come, it would be 
through the agency of the custodian of most of the original manu- 
scripts, his sister, Madame Rivière. 

The recent contribution, therefore, publicized rather sensation- 
ally in Paris Match, has had a certain surprise value. Most authors 
can anticipate posthumous ‘revelations’ by those who knew them 
closely: readers of Verhaeren will recall a scarcely veiled testimony 
of this type by the lady who styled herself ‘M. de Saint Clair’ in 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise (Dec. 1934-Jan. 1935). Yet the pub- 
lication last year by Madame Porché (‘Simone’) of her recollections 
of the years 1900-1914, (Sous de nouveaux soleils),* though these 
stake out a very considerable claim on Alain-Fournier, has done 
hardly more than make explicit a situation which was well-enough 
known in 1913-14, the period in which she claims to have been 
intimately associated with him, with his family and with his work. 
Simone was a very famous actress in her day: her recollections of 
Sarah Bernhardt, of Réjane, of her own cousin Julien Benda. of 
her first husband, Le Bargy, of Bernstein and Lucien Guitry and 
numerous others, make very absorbing reading. Her claim, in the 
second part of her memoirs, Histoire d'une amitié et d’un amour, to 
have initiated Péguy into Verlaine’s Sagesse and to have brought 
him back to regular verse structure (in the Saint Genevieve sonnets) 
is of interest. But her claim to have completely dethroned ‘Yvonne 


* Gallimard. 
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de Galais’ in Alain-Fournier’s affections, and to have been his 
ultimate source of genuine happiness, poses some problems which 
require scrutiny—as, indeed, does her slashing condemnation 
(p.242) of the ‘curieux fanatisme’ which has inspired the ‘fades 
portraits’ of a man she knew by quite different qualities. Simone 
has thrown down the glove in unmistakeable fashion: her slighting 
reference to Robert Gibson’s Quest of Alain-Fournier (Hamish 
Hamilton, 1953), to its ‘irrémédiable platitude’ and its ‘erreurs peut- 
être sincères, peut-être inspireés’ (p.232), is bitter commentary on a 
book confessedly written (p.xii) in close collaboration with Madame 
Rivière. She has, moreover (p.242, footnote), publicly announced 
her bequest to the Bibliothèque Nationale of the letters she received 
from Alain-Fournier, to be published after her death—an event 
which she herself (ibid.) anticipates as not far distant. 

There is, admittedly, sufficient matter in Robert Gibson’s book 
(cc. 22 and 24) and in its emphases, to make such an outburst 
explicable. Although broached with suitable reticence in the cir- 
cumstances, his treatment of Simone’s relationship with Alain- 
Fournier (pp.237, 240, 254) ranks it as scarcely more than a tem- 
porary liaison, and he joins issue with Henri Gillet and more par- 
ticularly Maurice Rat (Figaro Litt. 4th Nov. 1950) for their cham- 
pionship of the opposite opinion. In particular he quotes unpub- 
lished extracts from Alain-Fournier’s diary, dated April 5 and 10, 
1914 (now presumably in the possession of Madame Rivière) to 
show the fundamental disharmony that Alain-Fournier felt between 
Simone and himself. “The world of our emotions, of our pursuits is 
not the same. Hers is the World.’ ‘As soon as any question becomes 
serious, we are no longer united.’ (This is much too important 
evidence to remain unpublished—but its appearance in this book 
would explain in part Simone’s hostility.) There is even in Madame 
Riviere’s Images d’Alain-Fournier (1947, p.329) a recollection 
which shows Simone in a somewhat unsympathetic light, ‘drapée, 
moulee, frémissante, trépidante, ‘actrice’ de la tête aux pieds, et 
nous avions été déçus.’ There was, therefore, a casus belli. 

Simone’s account of her contacts with Péguy and Alain-Fournier, 
and of the place the latter occupied in the household of her second 
husband, Claude Casimir-Périer and herself, fills in many gaps in 
our knowledge of Alain-Fournier’s life in the two years, 1913 and 
1914. which are not covered much by the published correspondence. 
The literary critic may object that all the first part of the memoirs, 
spent constantly before the footlights or in foreign travel, shows a 
level of Parisian sophistication that was very remote from the 
simple village life and recollections of childhood so dear to Alain- 
Fournier. But Fournier had been a Parisian from 1909 onwards, 
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and these contacts with the world of stage and Press were now 
familiar to him. Moreover, Simone is perfectly honest, in spite of 
her own agnosticism (pp.299, 300) in conceding (p.291) that Alain- 
Fournier, shortly before his death in action, had completely re- 
covered the Catholic faith of his childhood. (This is also the evi- 
dence of the well-known letter by the late Pastor Pierre Maury, 
published in Foi et Vie, April 1938, pp. 213-14). 

There are, however, many points at which her evidence seems 
difficult to admit, or in conflict with already published documents, 
or explicably ex parte. Alain-Fournier’s communication to her that 
‘Yvonne de Galais’ was married and the mother of two children, 
at Whitsuntide 1913, is presented by Simone (pp.248-9) as a sen- 
sational revelation to him; yet the first part of this information at 
least was known to him six years before (Corresp. 1948 ed., II, 130). 
Then again, in a letter written from Simone’s country property at 
Trie-la-Ville, July 12, 1913, to Jacques Riviere (ibid. pp.434-5) 
written, moreover, with Simone actually in the room and with her 
husband playing the piano, it is rather curious that Alain-Fournier 
should write: ‘Le bonheur est une chose terrible à supporter. Sur- 
tout lorsque ce bonheur n’est pas celui pour quoi on avait arrangé 
toute sa vie. Je n’ai rien de plus à te dire.’ Her own description 
(pp.255-7) of the desperate and violent grief that came upon Alain- 
Fournier when he told her of his final meeting with ‘Yvonne de 
Galais’ is evidence, not of his obliteration of the dear past, but of 
his ineradicable devotion to it. Simone is unable to resist a ‘coup 
de griffe’ in this direction when shown a letter to Alain-Fournier 
from “Yvonne de X’ (as she persists in calling her)— ‘papier rosätre, 
écriture banale et distinguée, texte convenu où transparaissait dans 
une sorte d’innocence le souhait que se poursuivissent les relations 
vaguement nouées au printemps’ (pp.261-2). Yet Alain-Fournier 
wrote this same month to Rivière (on Sept. 4, 1913—Corresp. II. 
442) in reference to ‘Yvonne’ —“C’était vraiment, c’est vraiment le 
seul être au monde qui eût pu me donner la paix et le repos. Il est 
probable maintenant que je n’aurai pas la paix dans ce monde.’ 
And his own personal account of their final meeting, scribbled 
down at once in the petit carnet that is now in Madame Riviere’s 
possession, shows poignantly the heartache of his encounter, and 
how the ‘grande jeune fille chaste et désespérante’ was twined in- 
extricably into every fibre of his being. Yet Simone spares no effort 
to belittle what she calls (p.239) the ‘phantasmes dont s’était nourrie 
Pimagination de Fournier après la ravissante rencontre du Cours- 
la-Reine en 1905,’ and by implication (p.256) ‘cette Yvonne de X 

. autour de qui sa jeunesse avait si romanesquement fabulé,’ 
(p.271) 
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‘la demoiselle du Cours-la-Reine, un instant entrevue, ensuite 
oubliée, puis idéalement recomposée par besoin d’un mythe 
amoureux nourrissant un cœur avide de merveilles, que des 
rencontres ordinaires laissaient insatisfait ou blessé. 


‘Cependant les mois et les années coulaient. La liaison qui avait 
occupé puis lassé Fournier était tombée dans l’oubli; une passion 
vivante reléguait à leur juste place des fabulations épuisées.’ 


The ‘ensuite oubliée’ and ‘tombée dans l’oubli’ seem, on the evid- 
ence of the Correspondance, to be quite the most wishful thinking 
that Simone could possibly have indulged in. The evidence is all 
the other way. And just as wishful is the attempt (p.239) to read a 
sense favourable to her own claims into Meaulnes’ abandonment of 
Yvonne on the night of their marriage. 

Her testimony to Fournier’s jealousies (pp.254, 258, 259) and 
(p.269) to ‘les quelques orages provoqués par le goût obscur de 
souffrir qui l’habitait’ is, in fact, fatally reminiscent of similar scenes 
in his liaison with ‘Jeanne B.’ discussed in his long letter to his 
sister of Sept. 20, 1910 (Corresp. II, 368). His compromises, on 
various occasions, with his ‘cruel désir de pureté’ (ibid.) would 
certainly not equip him for resisting a new relationship offered by 
a young and very gifted woman—especially at a time when, as 
also in 1909, during the ‘heures de Mirande’, his every fibre was 
wrenched and jarred by the final separation from a hope that had 
been his raison d'être for years. Simone admits, for her own part, 
that her second marriage was only ‘de surface’ (p.254) and that her 
husband’s infidelities were a matter of common knowledge (and 
uncommon scandal). Given, therefore, in either party, a degree of 
intense emotional disequilibrium with which one can only sym- 
pathize, the joy and the sense of fulfilment which Simone describes 
are merely the natural vocabulary of love in every age and dispen- 
sation. 

Yet the shadow of death lies over it. Simone quotes from his 
decisive letter (p.253): ‘J’ai vu qu’une chose était finie dans ma vie 
et qu’une autre commençait, admirable, plus belle que tout, mais 
terrible et peut-être mortelle . . . ‘Le supporterai-je sans devenir 
fou, sans crier, sans mourir? .. .’ This thought of death was not 
infrequent in a generation that had to live through the pre-1914 
armaments race, and Alain-Fournier had written in March 1913 
(Corresp. II, 421), on the occasion of the tragic death of his cousin 
Marie-Rose: ‘Je m'étais imaginé qu’aprés Bichet [‘le petit B., 
killed by misadventure late in 1912] le prochain ce serait moi.’ 
Riviere’s introduction to the Miracles (pp.74-5) shows quite soberly 
that from 1909 onwards his friend lived constantly in terms of his 
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approaching death, and that at the time of the Agadir crisis he 
formulated his own conviction that the war then brewing would 
be one from which he would not return. Simone’s evocation of 
Alain-Fournier’s view of death (p.261) seems indicative of quite a 
libido moriendi (p.268); moreover, he of his own choice refused 
the offer of a relatively safe post as interpreter on the Supreme 
Headquarters staff (p.276), and when transferred to Brigade Head- 
quarters he had himself re-transferred to front line service in 
command of his own section (p.291). But how can one form a 
balanced judgment on passions of tragic intensity exacerbated by 
the anguished atmosphere of 1914? 

Madame Simone subsequently found recovery, and happiness, in 
remarriage: she lost her third husband, François Porché, in 1944, 
after 29 years of marriage. But the disappearance in action of 
Alain-Fournier, on September 22, 1914, leaves quite open the ques- 
tion whether this relationship of his with Simone was made of the 
stuff that lasts, whether it would have fulfilled the mature and 
penetrating insights of the Miracles and the Correspondance, his 
longing for ‘ma femme’, for womankind invested with mystery and 
strength and with all the beloved associations of motherhood, piety 
and the routine of hearth and home. His hunger for the ‘domaine 
mystérieux’ was deeply metaphysical, and closely associated with 
his rural upbringing, with the wonderment and innocence of child- 
hood and with the closely knit loyalties of his family life. Difficult 
needs to meet and satisfy! 

Whether the real truth of the matter can finally be known or 
not (and the publication of a collection of love letters will not 
necessarily clear this up), there will still remain what Alain- 
Fournier himself cherished, and what he left behind in his book. 
one of the very beautiful ‘myths’ in Western literature, a ‘song of 
innocence’ and of ‘experience’ that combines the treasure-house of 
childhood with the nameless longings of adolescence, and from 
them draws the matter of high poetry. 
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ON the 30th June, 1948, the German poet Karl Wolfskehl died in 
Auckland. He had arrived, as a refugee, ten years before, and died . 
a New Zealand citizen, being naturalized in 1946. 

In his own judgment, Wolfskehl wrote his best work in New 
Zealand. ‘Vieles bleibt posthum, die Spätphase im Exil, ganz aus 
dem Eigenen, sie steht mir zu oberst im gesamten Lebenswerk’, 
he wrote in one of his last letters. Much of the work written in 
these ten years is about New Zealand, and the poet thereby gave 
this country a place in German literature which it had not occupied 
for over 150 years, since the writings of Georg Forster. But his 
death in 1948 passed unnoticed by the New Zealand public. It is 
only in recent years—and especially this year, at the tenth annivers- 
ary of his death—that his name is becoming known in the Anti- 
podes. 

In German writing the name of Karl Wolfskehl has figured 
prominently for some decades. Born in Darmstadt in 1869, he met 
Stefan George in 1893, and became one of this poet’s most devoted 
disciples. His early poetry, strongly influenced by that of George, 
appeared in the Gesammelte Dichtungen of 1903 and Der Umkreis 
of 1927. Wolfskehl was given a high place amongst the members 
of the George circle and his home in Münich became something 
of a literary centre, distinguished always by the brilliance of its 
conversation. But the poetry of these early years is designed for the 
‘élite’, primarily the members of the George-Kreis. Until he was 
well past middle age, Wolfskehl had little desire to be understood 
and accepted by the general public. In the middle twenties, how- 
ever, he began to publish, in various periodicals and newspapers, 
essays on a wide range of topics. Some of these essays were col- 
lected in 1930, and published under the title Bild und Gesetz. They 
were widely read, and gave the author a reputation for penetrating 
and original thought, combined with immense knowledge. The 
publication of Die Stimme spricht followed in 1934. This volume of 
poetry shows the poet growing out of his discipleship to George. 
It is a good deal more comprehensible to the layman than much 
of his earlier poetry, and its theme is the persecution of the Jews. 
This subject was to reappear frequently in his later poetry written 
in New Zealand, especially in An die Deutschen (published in 
1947) and in Hiob oder die vier Spiegel (1949). These poems, like 
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the Sang aus dem Exil (1950) are poetic documents of his sufferings. 

Only part of Wolfskehl’s works has as yet been published. Nor 
has any major critical work on the poet as yet appeared, though 
the book at present being completed by Dr Paul Hoffmann in 
Vienna will be a step in this direction. A large number of minor 
articles, chapters and part-chapters on aspects of the poet’s life and 
works have appeared in various books.' But until all his works have 
‘been published, a conclusive literary judgment is an impossibility. 

Critics of the future will however probably agree with Wolf- 
skehl’s own opinion, that his poems written in New Zealand are 
his best work. Though the poet never wholly freed himself (nor 
wished to free himself) from the partly restrictive influence of 
George, the poems written here have a tragic immediacy, combined 
with new rhymes, rhythms and word-formations that do not appear 
in his earlier poetry. Wolfskehl’s letters, only a handful’ of which 
has as yet been published, may also be regarded as one of his more 
important contributions to German literature. During his ‘exile’ in 
New Zealand, he corresponded, in impressive and poetic prose, 
with many of the prominent literary figures of his time. Quite apart 
from their stylistic merit, these letters document his experiences in 
New Zealand, and the sufferings of his race. Frau Thomas Mann, 
for example, has spoken movingly to the writer of this article about 
Wolfskehl’s letters to her husband, and we look forward, in par- 
ticular, to the publication of this part of the poet’s correspondence. 
Of Wolfskehl’s warm and constant letter-writing, Edgar Salin re- 
marked in Basle: “When most people left Europe, one lost them, 
but those great arms of Karl Wolfskehl could reach out across 
the seas.” 

New Zealand had one special attraction for the poet as a place 
of exile: it was further away from Europe than any other country 
in the world. In his letter of the 2nd August, 1946,‘ he commented 
bitterly : 


Ich entschloss mich, aus Europa ganz und gar wegzugehen, und 
ich wählte dies Inselland, von dem ich damals nur wusste, es sei 
das Land seltsamer Vögel, des Kiwi und des Kea, und der 
Wohnort einer Urbevölkerung mit einer freilich vergangenen 
Kultur voll seltsamster, eigenwilligster Schönheit, schönen Buch- 
ten, immergrünen Wäldern und angenehm gleichmässigem Klima. 
Mehr noch wie all das zog mich an, dass Neuseeland von Europa 
aus gemessen weiter weg ist, mehr Ferne darstellt, als irgendein 
anderer Wohnpunkt auf diesem Globus. 


In the poems written in New Zealand, the poet frequently de- 
scribes himself as an exile and. in his letters, comments such as 
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‘ich lebe in grosser Einsamkeit’ appear repeatedly. He undoubtedly 
found his life here lonely and his seclusion frustrating. If New 
Zealand received him warmly’ as a refugee, it took little notice of 
him as a poet. New Zealanders are not necessarily to be blamed for 
this. The poet appears to have been reluctant to enter the public 
eye, and was known only to a very small circle of friends. But 
even if he had had more New Zealand friends,’ it is still unlikely 
that Wolfskehl, ‘jiidisch, römisch, deutsch zugleich’ could ever have 
felt fully at home in an Anglo-Saxon community in the Antipodes. 
The following hitherto unpublished’ extract from one of his letters, 
written in May, 1947, sums up some of his reactions to New 
Zealand : 


Bis ins Antipodische bin ich gerutscht. Und, laut Biichern alten 
Maren und Kinderhoffnungen gelangte ich ins Land der schweig- 
enden Urwalder, immergriin und farnig, gelegentlich durchpalmt. 
voll fremdester Vögel, dem nachthuschenden Langschnabel Kiwi 
und Mystischstes schauender und treibender Ureinmaoris, den 
Bronzeleib voller Farbstift, Tirkel und Rune. Selbst ich, Spätest- 
Romantiker, hatte mirs zwar nicht ganz so toll-echt ausgemalt, 
aber was so an mich herankam in den nun verflossenen neun 
Jahren sehr einsamen Exils sieht, wie übrigens die Welt meistens, 
dem Darmstädter Exerzierplatz weit ähnlicher als dem Märchen- 
traum. Nur dass in Motor- und Propellerläuften weniger Ross- 
ballen darauf verdampfen. Dafür aber sind wir doch in einem 
entholzten Wiesengrund- Agrikultur- Inselland, strotzend von 
Viehzucht, Kuhplatschen, und Schafsbohnen, mit unzähligem, 
stall-los den Plan bebrüllenden und bemähenden Milch- und 
Wollproduktionsbestand. Aber das Meer geht immer noch ring- 
sum, und viele von den einstigen Waldriesen verzieren nun die 
auch sonst gelegentlich exotisch, sogar mit fremden Obstsorten 
manchmal ausstaffierten Gärten der Wohnviertel meiner Stadt. 
Sogar einige der heimischen Vogelsorten haben sich gehalten, 
der Alles und Alle nachahmende Tui, der entzückende kleine 
‘Facherschwanz’, überall herumhüpfend und gern in die stets 
zugigen Zimmer der erdeschossigen Menschenbehausungen ein- 
dringend, ein noch kleinerer mit grünem Augenfleck, und natür- 
lich zahllose Meermöwen heiser salzigen Krächzens. Der flüge- 
lige Hauptrepräsentant hiesiger Gattung Ornis, der Überstrauss 
Moa, war vermutlich schon vor der von den Samoa-Inseln her- 
flutenden Invasion der Maoris im 15.Jahrhundert endgültig 
weggefressen. Aber Knochen von ihm gibts noch genug. Über- 
haupt: Knochen, Staub, Erosionsgefahr, und im Gegenwärtigen 
englische Kolonialwelt mit Hosenimport und Butterexport und 
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unaufhörlichem ‘nice day, today’ und viel ‘music’. So ists rings 
um mich, den Blinden, dens immer noch dichtert und der, von 
einem Minimum an Freunden etwas wattiert, sich gegen das 
sogenannte Aussen immunisiert. Krank bin ich öfters, zumal das 
Herz erklärt wiederholt, nicht mehr mittun zu wollen, und die 
ökonomische Situation, meine mein ich, ist kärglich bis krass. 
Wollen Sie mehr? Hab ich recht, wenn ich mich gelegentlich im 
Bilde Hiobs seh und sogar bedichte? 


The feeling of isolation which appears so frequently in Wolf- 
skehl’s New Zealand writings may be the reason why the poet’s 
critics and friends have quite overlooked® the New Zealand themes 
in his poetry. But it was not in the character of the poet to ignore 
his environment: during his ten years here, he did, in fact, every- 
thing in his power to understand New Zealand and its ‘Meerinsel- 
kinder’. In his letter of the Ist February. 1945 he remarked, for 
example: ‘Miissig bin ich nicht gewesen, jede Gelegenheit, Kultur. 
Geistesleben und -schätze des Sprachraums, der mich aufgenommen 
hat, zu ergründen, jede solche Gelegenheit nahm ich wahr, und ich 
gehe nicht nur “gebildeter” heute einher, sondern vielleicht auch 
wissender.”" 

It is therefore not surprising that New Zealand did make a deep 
impression on Wolfskehl’s poetry. Admittedly only part of the 
works written in this country has as yet been published. But even 
in the Sang aus dem Exil (only part of which was written in New 
Zealand) one finds references to St Helier’s Beach in Auckland, 
to the close-cut lawns, to the tui, to the Auckland fig-trees (like 
him, exiles from Europe) and—as in Georg Forster’s writings— 
to the eternal green of New Zealand. But there are many un- 
published poems in which appear not only the New Zealand land- 
scape. but the New Zealanders themselves, and their work. The 
following hitherto unpublished” poem is dedicated to Leo Bense- 
mann, who sent Wolfskehl his Fantastica, a set of black and white 
illustrations, published by the Caxton Press in Christchurch: 


Dem Bildner der ‘Fantastica’ 


Zier aus verwunschnem Wunderwald, bedroht, bekirrt 
Von blinkenden Vipern, Mahren, Zaubersingern, 
Biegst, trauriger Prinz, ins Freie, lauschst verwirrt, 
Spürst zeugerisches Rieseln in den Fingern: 
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Ihr Finger fahrt um schmaler Hexin fliisternde Flanken, 
Ihr Finger greift des Kelchs, der Flechten süsses Nichts: 
Selige Finger, knüpft das Netz gestufter Ranken; 
Gläsernes Fadenwerk nachtklaren Lichts. 


Beschwörerischer Angst in herber Minne 
Aufrufend was entschlief, nie war, zu Nu’s 
Zeitlosem Wirbel, traumiger Prinz: die Spinne 
Die lauernd webt, die unentrinnliche—bist du’s? 


And there are other poems, some of them written in quaint but 
poetic English, to his Auckland friends. His poems in English” 
show often a sense of humour, akin to that found in his letters, 
and an earthy charm foreign to his more strictly literary and 
sophisticated poetry in German. 

It is to be regretted that the poet lived here in such seclusion 
that few New Zealanders had an opportunity of meeting him. But 
even in semi-isolation, this rich and receptive personality found his 
life in New Zealand rewarding, and a stimulus to his poetry. In his 
well-known letter of the 13th September, 1946,” to Kurt . . . in 
Darmstadt, he commented: “Von mir aus spür ich allerdings. mein 
Umfang hat sich erweitert, mehr und mit grösserem Recht wie 
früher nenne ich, der Jude, der deutsche Dichter Karl Wolfskehl, 
mich einen Bürger der Welt, einen Sohn unsres Planeten.’ 


NOTES 


I The best available bibliography of works by, and about, Wolfskehl is in 
Agora, Zeitschrift eines humanistischen Gymnasiums, Darmstadt, Heft 4, 


1955, pp.93-113. 

2 A selection of Wolfskehl’s letters entitled Zehn Jahre Exil. Briefe aus 
Neuseeland 1938-1948, edited by Dr Margot Ruben, will be published within 
the next six months by the Deutsche Akademie für Sprache und Dichtung, 
Darmstadt, Verlag Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg. 


3 From a conversation of June, 1950, between Professor Edgar Salin and 
Mrs Phoebe Meikle, of Auckland. Published with the permission of the 


latter. 
4 See J. A. Asher, Des Erdballs letztes Inselriff, Münich, 1956, p.68. 


5 See, for example, J. A. Asher, ed.cit., p.68. 
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6 For Wolfskehl’s relationship with New Zealand writers see J. A. Asher, 
Das ‘letzte Inselriff in der deutschen Dichtung, Mitteilungen des Instituts 
für Auslandsbeziehungen, Stuttgart, Nummer 1/2, 1956, pp.46-47. 


7 Published with the permission of Dr Margot Ruben. See the selection of 
letters referred to in Note 2 above. Text supplied by Mrs A. Strauss. 


8 See, however, the imaginative essay by Walter Euler, Der Verbannte, 
Agora, Darmstadt, Heft 4, 1955, pp.85-87. 


9 Published in Merkur, Stuttgart, Heft 9, 1955, pp.871-873. 


10 Such comments may appear hard to reconcile with the seclusion in which 
Wolfskehl lived. As an almost blind foreigner, living in poverty, in a country 
with little interest in German poetry, he was inevitably dependent on his 
small circle of friends to bring him in contact with the outer world. It 
appears from his letters that he was always most eager to meet New Zea- 
landers. But, knowing his complex personality and the principles of ‘sec- 
lusion’ observed by the George circle, feeling also that many New Zea- 
landers would neither understand nor appreciate him, Wolfskehl’s friends 
appear to have insulated him, partly at least, from outside contacts. The 
Auckland Students’ Modern Languages Club, for example—like other 
organizations interested in German studies in Auckland—remained unaware, 
until after his death, that a German poet had been living in Auckland. In 
his letter of May, 1947, he described himself as ‘von einem Minimum an 
Freunden etwas wattiert’. 


"Text supplied by Dr Margot Ruben, and published with her permission. 
™ For example, The Voice of Takapuna, as yet unpublished. 


18 Published in Merkur, Stuttgart, Heft 9, 1955, pp.873-875. The letter 
appeared in English translation under the title A Letter to a Friend in 
Germany in Meanjin, Melbourne, Vol. 9, No. 4, 1950, pp.290-292. 
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RABELAIS AND PULCI 
K.H.HARTLEY 


Newcastle University College 


IT is not in dispute that the prime sources for the works of Rabelais 
are French and Latin. Chapbooks sold at fairs throughout his life- 
time, contemporaries like Ravisius Textor, Calcagninus, Rhodi- 
ginus and Folengo, writing in Latin, romances of chivalry produced 
centuries before his birth, all contributed somewhat, and this field 
has been quite well explored. There still remains to be considered 
fully, or so it seems to me, another book about giants, J] Morgante, 
by Luigi Pulci, published in its complete form in 1483. 

The allusions to Morgant found in Pantagruel' are not sufficient 
in themselves to establish indebtedness to Pulci, since they might 
well refer to the romaunt which also provided the Italian author 
with his theme. The filiation rests on other grounds. First, on the 
long sojourns Rabelais made in Italy at a time when Pulci was so 
much the best-known of poets, in Florence at any rate.’ that no 
lettered visitor could fail to hear tell of him; sojourns which left 
in the vocabulary of Rabelais that mass of italianisms on which 
the labours of Sainéan have shed some light, though nobody has 
exhaustively treated them, and in his mind the enthusiasm we may 
trace in the Sciomachie. The splendours of the Renaissance that he 
saw in the train of his patron the Cardinal but added new fire to 
his love for the land beyond the mountains, expressed already by 
the letter to Jean du Bellay, dated from Lyons, August 31st, 1534: 


Nam quod maxime mihi fuit optatum iam inde ex quo in 
literis politioribus aliquem sensum habui, ut Italiam peragrare, 
Romamque orbis caput invisere possem. . . 


Further support for the general possibility and likeness of Italian 
influence may be drawn from Rabelais’ dedicatory epistle to the 
letters of Manardi he edited at Lyons in 1532, in which he speaks 
of ‘posteriores epistolas, cum nuper ex Italia recepissem’, if we 
come to the conclusion that this was probably not all he received 
from Italy, living as he did in a city where Italian literature and 
language had their strongest outpost in all Europe. 

Second, on internal evidence of similarities in expression, incident 
and character which become apparent when texts are confronted. 
These may be considered under two heads, the question of how 
much the portrait of Panurge owes to Margutte, and that of 
parallels in the treatment of giants generally. 

* * * 
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Panurge and Margutte have little more than this in common, 
that they are cunning rogues whose slyness commends them to their 
giant protectors mainly because these latter have not to suffer from 
it. When they first appear they are entirely unlike. Pantagruel sees 
the servant he loved all his life as a man of goodly stature, comely 
in every line of his body, and bearing in his countenance Nature’s 
stamp of ancient wealth and worth. Quite otherwise does Margutte 
seem to Morgante, deformed, with ‘membre . . . strane, orride e 
brutte” and monstrous both to giants and men, since, as he himself 
puts it. he set out to be a giant and stopped half way.‘ To Morg- 
ante’s query as to whether he is Christian or Saracen, he replies 
with a string of blasphemies that would have led directly to the 
stake any Frenchman so incautious as to reproduce them in the 
reigns of Francis I or Henry II, but nonetheless we find scattered 
through the work of Rabelais matters almost as bad.’ Both Panurge 
and Margutte glory in their iniquity, the latter speaking solely in 
his own person (Canto XVIII, st. 115-142), the former being 
mainly described by the author (Pantagruel, Ch.XVI). Margutte 
brags of being an epitome of ‘tutti i peccati o di turco o di grecco’: 
he is a gambler, a cheat at dice, a swindler, a glutton, an impudent 
fellow, a lecher, a blasphemer, sacrilegious, a burglar and highway 
robber, then later a sneak-thief as being less risky, a forger, per- 
jurer and liar, proud, envious, importunate, but paradoxically he 
claims one virtue . . . he is no traitor. Most, if not all, of these 
characteristics are to be found in Panurge and line might be set 
against line to prove them, even to the single virtue each claims,— 
in Panurge’s case, that he is no ingrate, as he proved to the hapless 
Dindenault. 

It is clear Pulci felt that his villain was running away with the 
story, so, reluctantly, he killed him off. Margutte bursts laughing, 
somewhat after the custom of the land of Oultre; Morgante buries 
him and turns weeping from the grave, much as Pantagruel might 
have, if a like necessity had forced Rabelais to get rid of Panurge. 
Of each it might be said ‘au demourant, le meilleur filz du 
monde...’ Yet Panurge is a character of infinitely more force and 
scope: his cynicism has the value of a protest against the accepted 
systems of morality of that time precisely because it is possible for 
the modern reader to put himself in his place, to imagine himself 
scurrying about among the feet of Renaissance mankind, those 
monsters of appetite. with no weapons for survival save craft and 
cowardice. We assume that we too would have his natural dis- 
inclination to blows, and would have laughed with him, whenever 
it was safe, at a world where everything was larger than life. 

One can, of course, go too far in elevating Panurge to the dignity 
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of a symbol. Some critics, following Coleridge.’ seem bent on 
proving that not all the abstractors of quintessence are dead by 
taking him as the type of one part of the human understanding and 
Pantagruel of another: they spend a deal of good prose on spinning 
finer and ever finer the consequences they draw from an assumption 
the texts will not support. Margutte, fortunately, has not given rise 
to this brand of fantasy. He is an unrelieved scoundrel and gloats 
over the fact: 

... Tra le mie malizie 

né cosa virtuosa, né gentile 

non troverrai, ma fraude con tristizie. 


With gusto he declares: 


I sacramenti falsi e gli spergiuri 
mi sdrucciolan giü proprio per la bocca, 
come i fichi sampier, que’ ben maturi, .. . 


and his simile must have filled Rabelais with a sensuous delight, as 
if the juice of those same figs were running down his chin. Margutte 
is merely ‘home replet de viandes et crapule . . ”, that and no 
more; Our sympathy with him has no intellectual basis, but is at 
most the fellowship of feeling that we, as laughing animals, would 
not deny a merry rascal who, dead and damned though he may be, 
still makes what protest is possible against our human condition. 


E ride ancora e riderä in eterno. 
come solea, . .. 
ed & quanto sollazzo € nello inferno. 


* * * 


Swift, Wells and a host of writers of science-fiction, our contem- 
poraries, have succeeded in making giants credible by a painstaking 
attention to detail. Their tales are lifelike because proportions and 
relationships of all kinds are preserved. The postulate may be 
fanciful indeed, but the consequences drawn are rigorously exact, 
so that common sense is nowhere affronted. but rather led on 
imperceptibly step by step into Brobdingnab with no chance to rebel 
till it is too late. Quite otherwise did the authors I am now con- 
cerned with proceed in describing a cast of characters some of 
which were of ordinary dimensions and others bigger, though how 
much bigger Rabelais does not seem to have bothered at all to 
determine, while Pulci is often vague. The latter does, however, 
give measurements. Margutte’s height is ‘sette braccia’, that is 
forty-two feet, if we reckon the ‘braccio’ as equal to the fathom, 
according to modern practice: if we adopt an old pre-metrical 
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unit which varied with the province from fifty-eight to sixty-four 
centimetres, our estimate would have to be reduced to approxim- 
ately fourteen feet. Margutte’s growth is stunted because, as he 
puts it. ‘poi mi penti’ quando al mezzo fu’ giunto’, so the full 
term giant should be twice as high, either eighty-four or twenty- 
eight feet. Such was Morgante, and such were the other thirty-odd 
giants of the burlesque poem.’ Buiaforte does not quite attain to 
the norm (avea membra quasi di gigante); Finadusto is at first 
slightly more than Margutte’s stature, but in the next canto his 
absent-minded creator shrinks him to fit; Cattabriga and Fallal- 
bacchio overtop all the rest at two hundred and sixteen feet. Two 
assorted monsters and a centaur may be assumed not to exceed 
the standards set for their kind, while a fiend called up by Malagigi 
is reassuringly modest in his proportions, ‘e di gigante avea le 
membre tutte’, just so and no more. By contrast, Rabelais offers 
the meagre information that Pantagruel was, at his birth, as tall as 
a hemp plant in harvest time, that is ‘de cinq à six pieds’, or at 
most somewhat exceeding ‘la haulteur d’une lance’, yet in later 
life his tongue is two leagues, and a part of his intestine half a 
league, in length. 

Pulci sometimes forgets he is dealing with different orders of 
magnitude: Rabelais sometimes remembers it. The Italian poet, 
for instance, has succeeded so well in depicting the titan figures of 
Cattabriga and Fallalbacchio looming like towers above the pagan 
host, that when he would have them stoop down to shake Ulivieri 
by the hand, the awkwardness of the matter appears to him vividly 
and is communicated with equal immediacy to his readers. But 
earlier, in Canto XIX, st. 52, Morgante leads a rescued maiden by 
the hand, and we are left to infer, since no difficulties are men- 
tioned, that the lady must have found it rather uncomfortable: no 
sooner is his gallant errand done, however, than we see him sit 
down to eat a whole roast elephant, and pick his teeth with the 
pine tree which had served as a spit. Discrepancies of this kind 
might be called the ‘size-paradox’, and must be considered as 
defects even in heroi-comic prose or verse, since the spring of 
humour there lies in contrast, which is best maintained by keeping 
the two opposed elements pure. ‘Size-paradox’ is so much more 
frequent in Rabelais as very nearly to constitute the rule. Gargan- 
tua, for example, was a normally monstrous child, yet at the age 
of five he is addressed as ‘mon petit mignon’ by the servants of 
Lord Painensac, human beings of the usual sort. Pantagruel gives 
‘la petite accollade’ to Malicorne, gentleman carver to Gargantua. 
as easily, for all we are told, as Morgante went hand in hand with 
Uliva. After having, as a giant, held up the mast of his ship 
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throughout a storm, he goes ashore in a skiff, ‘et toute sa com- 
pagnie’, presumably reduced to normal dimensions. When he 
embarked there was none of the trouble that attended Morgante’s 
coming aboard, for the latter nigh overset the vessel. 


Morgante fu per traboccar la nave, 
quando il pie pose all’una delle bande. . . . 


Since much of the fighting in J] Morgante consists of encounters 
between mounted knights. it is not unnatural that Pulci should 
from time to time have omitted, by pure oversight, to provide his 
giants with steeds fit to carry them. Indeed, the first case of what 
1 propose to call the ‘horse-paradox’ occurs as early as Canto III. 
st.69, when Brunoro, a giant, rides out to avenge his brothers slain 
by Orlando, on a perfectly ordinary horse. This is the more strange 
since Morgante, not long before. had killed his by mounting it and 
had sworn to fight on foot thenceforward. Five other giants, 
Vegurto, Corante, Grandono, Salincorno, Chiaristante, suffer from 
‘horse-paradox’, while the last-named of these seems also to be 
afflicted, if that is the word, by ‘wife-paradox’, having as his spouse 
Filiberta, for whose gigantism there is no textual evidence, indeed 
quite the contrary. Only two giants, Marcovaldo and Dombruno, 
have chargers up to their weight: the first bestrode ‘una alfana 
smisurata’, while the second had ‘un suo gran corrente’. Turning 
to Rabelais, we find that the principal characters alone are con- 
cerned. Gargantua’s mare was as huge as six elephants, and well 
able to bear him; the ‘vieille mule, laquelle avoit servy neuf Roys’ 
might also have been sufficient if the nine kings belonged to the 
dynasty of Utopia; but certainly the courser, the cob, the jennet 
and the barb used to school the young prince at riding* could not 
have been good for much afterwards. Here we have a clear case 
of intermittent gigantism, reinforced by several details in the list 
of martial exercises following which are only applicable to a man 
of the common bigness. 


* * * 


Not a few incidents seem to have been borrowed from Pulci. 
Morgante carries off bells just as Gargantua and Pantagruel did. 
and later, armed with a clapper from one of them. strikes fabulous 
blows worthy of Frère Jean. With his bare hands, he pulls down a 
tower at the siege of Bambillona, whereas Gargantua, to do: as 
much to the castle of the Gué de Vede, had to use a tree. But the 
most impressive likeness is to be seen in the storm described in 
Canto XX of the Morgante and in Ch.XXI of the Quart Livre. It 
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must. of course, be admitted that such a scene was traditional in 
the Italian epic poem and that Boiardo, Ariosto, even Tasso 
towards the close of the century, had perforce included one. It 
may be, as Saindan suggests, in his study of Les termes nautiques 
chez Rabelais (R.E.R., VII, p.1-56), that no one author supplied 
the myriad italianisms used to describe ships, rigging and seaman- 
ship. but nonetheless the account of the stowing of the sails and 
the confusion, even the panic, of the crew, is closely similar in 
Pulci and in Rabelais. If we compare the following passages : 


Canto XX, st.42: Il Morgante Ch. XXII: Quart Livre 
Morgante a prua dal trinchetto si Ne tenoys-je l’arbre sceurement des 
misse e fece come antenna delle mains et plus droict que ne feroient 
braccia, ed è si forte, che la tiene deux cens gumenes? 
aperta. 
it will be apparent that despite differences in detail and the absence 
of any direct verbal reminiscence, both writers are dealing essenti- 
ally with the same thing, a giant, in the Italian version, serving 
instead of a mast, and another, in the French version, holding one 
steady. Even more striking is the agreement between the reports 
given of the appearance and the despatching of a whale. Both 
ships fire cannon at it, but in vain: 


Canto XX, st.46: Il Morgante Ch. XXXIII: Quart Livre 
Eravi alcun che bombarde gli scocca, L’artillerie tonnoit et fouldroyoit 
Ma non potevon da lei ripararsi. .. . Mais peu profitoit . .. 


It is slain at last by the giant heroes, and floats belly uppermost: 


Canto XX, st.48: Il Morgante Ch, XXXIII: Quart Livre 
e come un barbio boccheggia stordito Adonques mourant, le physétére se 
e morta si rovescia in poche scosse. renversa ventre sus dours, comme 


font tous poissons mors; . . . 


Whether dead whales do or do not behave like fishes I leave to be 
determined by the competent; authorities I have access to say no, 
that whales will sink straightaway unless they are pumped full of 
air; so it would seem that we have here a piece of that unnatural 
natural history the Sixteenth Century was so fond of, passed directly 
from Pulci to Rabelais. 

Finally, we may trace a certain parallel and a possible source 
for Panurge roasted by the Turks in Canto XXVII, st. 264 of 
Il Morgante, where a Dalmatian mercenary in the service of 
Charlemagne treats young Moors captured at the sack of Saragossa 
in the same barbarous manner: 
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e scrive alcun di questo ribaldaccio 
ch’egli arrosti de’ moricin la notte, 

che gl’infilzava in quel suo bastonaccio, 
poi gli mangiö come porchette cotte; .. . 


* * * 


Of each of the writers now in question we might say, with Wilde, 
that nothing succeeds like excess. Some touch of bigness, rather 
than of greatness, seems to have rubbed off onto them from the 
giants they frequented: 


ed avvien che chi usa con gigante, 
convien che se n’appicchi qualche sprazza; ... 


Rabelais is beyond comparison the coarser, but there is in Pulci, 
too, enough of the ‘gros comique’ to ensure that the common folk 
of Florence should know his verses by heart even till the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Their humour is largely verbal, depend- 
ing on that vulgar cleverness in alliteration we see in the ‘Stram- 
botti’ of Italian poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
in the verses Rabelais has set here and there within his novel. The 
general heroi-comic tone of Pulci, moreover, must have aroused 
in the French author a sense of kinship he could not feel for the 
solemn, knightly Boiardo or the solar Ariosto. 


NOTES 


1(a) Oeuvres complètes, Pléiade, Paris, 1951, p.197 (edition quoted through- 
out, unless otherwise specified). See also the second Macaronic of Folengo: 
Primus erat quidam Fracassus prole gigantis, 

Cujus stirps olim Morganto venit ab illo, 

Qui bacchioconem campanae ferre solebat .. . 
(b) p.323, Pléiade: cf, also Pantagruel edited by Saulnier, Droz, Paris, 1946, 
p.162: ‘Morgant, brasseur de byère . . .’ 
2.590, Pléiade, for Rabelais’ own impressions of Florence. See also 
J. Plattard: Etat présent des études rabelaisiennes, Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 
1927, p.42; Heulhard: Rabelais, ses voyages en Italie, son exil a Metz, Paris, 
1891; J. Boulenger: Etude critique sur les lettres écrites d'Italie par François 
Rabelais, R.E.R., I, 97-121; L. Romier: Notes critiques et documents sur le 
dernier voyage de Rabelais en Italie, R.E.R., X, 113-142; J. Lesellier: 
L’absolution de Rabelais en cour de Rome, ses circonstances, ses résultats, 
Hum. et Ren., III, p.237; J. Lesellier: Deux enfants naturels de Rabelais, 
légitimés par le pape Paul III, ibid., V, p.549. 
371 Morgante: a cura di George B. Weston, Gius. Laterza e Figli, Bari, 1930, 
Canto XVIII, st.113 (edition quoted throughout). 


4.642, Pléiade: *.. . un demy géant.. .' 
Ta: 


James R. Lawler 


5 Parodies of the ‘Liber generationis Jesu Christi’ in Ch.l, Pantagruel, of the 
miracles of Christ in Panurge saved from the Turks and Epistémon resur- 
rected, of the dogma of Hell in the latter incident, of Noah’s Ark (p.198, 
Pléiade), of Christ’s words on the Cross (p.42 and p.293, Pléiade), of the 
Scriptural phrase ‘Centuplum accipies’ (p.266, Pléiade) and many others. 

6 ‘Pantagruel is the Reason; Panurge the Understanding—the pollarded man, 
the man with every faculty except the reason’. 


7 They cannot be numbered exactly unless ‘certi giganti’ (Canto XX, st.13) 
are the five sons of Creonta. It seems significant that all Pulci’s giants are 
Moslems, as are the wicked ones in Rabelais. 


8 p.94, Pléiade. 


A READING OF MALLARME’S ‘LE VIERGE, 
LE VIVACE ET LE BEL AUJOURD'HUI... 


JAMES R. LAWLER 


University of Melbourne 


Quoi de plus conforme à la loi de Fiction: c’est, par son emploi 
judicieux, créer de beaux ou salutaires sentiments avec rien dans 
la main... S.M. 


THE ‘divine Swan’, undoubtedly one of the most beautiful poems 
of Mallarmé, has long been thought to contain a significant expres- 
sion of his personal attitude. Just what its real meaning is, however. 
has been contested, and friends and critics of the poet have pro- 
posed varying interpretations since 1885, when the sonnet first 
appeared in the Revue independante. The immediate contempor- 
aries of Mallarmé seem to have placed it without much hesitation 
alongside Baudelaire’s Le Cygne: they think of it as a similar tragic 
symbol of the poet’s exile among men, ‘the Platonic conception of 
the soul which has fallen away from the ideal, towards which it 
aspires as to its native land’ (A. Mockel, 1899). This view is 
echoed by later critics such as Esteve, Mauron, Kurt Wais, and 
even, it appears, Albert Thibaudet who described the Swan as 
‘nostalgique, douloureusement’.” But another interpretation, put 
forward in 1940 and expanded in 1947 by Mme Emilie Noulet, has 
won wide favour.’ Mme Noulet decided that the poem presents a 
conflict between ‘l’obsession de l’azur. du spirituel. du service de 
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la poésie’ and Mallarme’s ‘obsession de sa fatigue et du besoin de 
la fuir’ his scorn (mépris) being addressed to his own inaction. 
The sonnet is thus his song of defeat, sterility, silence. I have found 
only one full-length attempt at interpretation since 1947, in an 
article by J. Duchesne-Guillemin, who rallies whole-heartedly to 
Mme Noulet’s side. His article contains a number of pertinent 
remarks concerning the musical pattern. but he is also anxious to 
point to certain details which he feels substantiate Mme Noulet’s 
reading. (Thus Ce lac oublié of the first quatrain is, he says, 
‘la sclérose de l’oubli’). 

It may well be thought natural. inevitable, that a poem of such 
complexity should be interpreted in divers manners. One aspect of 
the poem, however, has been neglected: no critic has mentioned the 
exultant note that I find so characteristic of the language and tone 
of this sonnet, as of the rest of Mallarmé’s work. Is not everything 
he wrote—to use André Malraux’s phrase—a kind of antidestin, a 
declaration of the poet’s tragic yet glorious struggle against fate? 
It seems important to me that we should at least consider the Swan 
from this point of view. I am also disturbed at the way critics 
explain the poem by essentially biographical considerations. On 
the one hand. we are told, the Swan is Mallarmé bemoaning the 
need to live; on the other, it is again the poet regretting the sterility 
that has kept him from writing. But, we ask, was it not one of 
Mallarmé’s most constant ambitions from 1866 on to realize an 
impersonal work, and the ‘disparition élocutoire du poéte’? In any 
case, a reading which relies on the internal movement of the poem, 
and which at the same time attempts to bear in mind the orientation 
of Mallarmé’s whole work, may help to bring us close to the mean- 
ing the poet intended. We do not wish to imply that such an inter- 
pretation should supersede all others; yet perhaps some readers 
will be content to find, not a banal Romantic lament, but a clear- 
voiced hymn in honour of poetic endeavour—‘a n’importe ce qui 
valut le blanc souci de notre toile’. 


Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui 

Va-t-il nous déchirer avec un coup d’aile ivre 
Ce lac dur oublié que hante sous le givre 

Le transparent glacier des vols qui n’ont pas fui! 


The opening words, intermediate between a question and a cry. 
evoke the temptation as well as the threat of the beauty of time. 
Virgin and vigorous, this beauty has the form of a bird in flight 
stirring frenzied wings, ready to tear asunder (déchirer) the hard 
frozen lake. Today will find out that which was and which remains 
apart from daily events (oublie). We find the paradoxical alliance 
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of the potential violator and his purity. on the point of uncovering 
an indefinable presence (hante), the idea of potential flights which 
have refused to fly, and are contained in a frozen expanse. 


Un cygne d’autrefois se souvient que c’est lui 
Magnifique mais qui sans espoir se delivre 
Pour n’avoir pas chanté la région où vivre 
Quand du stérile hiver a resplendi l’ennui. 


In the second quatrain the metaphor is particularized: after being 
simply le transparent glacier des vols qui n’ont pas fui, a swan is 
evoked. Once it existed as a real bird (un cygne d’autrefois), but in 
the meantime it has attained to a singular magnificence. Why ‘mag- 
nificence’? Because, although it has no hopes of a vain and desir- 
able future (sans espoir) and is held tight in the ice, it is paradoxic- 
ally working out its own salvation (se delivre). Freedom is being 
won, for the swan has not sung of another climate and other 
horizons of escape at the shining approach of an apparently sterile 
winter; instead it remained where it was, refused flight and, by its 
opposition. its affirmation in the midst of monotony, is triumphing. 


Tout son col secouera cette blanche agonie 
Par l’espace infligée à l’oiseau qui le nie, 
Mais non l’horreur du sol où le plumage est pris. 


The graceful neck will shake off the ice, the suffering so nearly 
fatal, which space inflicted on the bird that denies its appeal. The 
swan will be free from this tension; but it will never be reconciled 
(non l'horreur) with the surroundings in which it is caught. 


Fantôme qu’à ce lieu son pur éclat assigne. 
Il s’immobilise au songe froid de mépris 
Que vêt parmi l’exil inutile le Cygne. 


The immaterial presence of the swan (fantôme; cf. hante in 1. 3), 
because of its splendour, has found its meaningful place in this ice- 
bound lake. It becomes motionless as it dreams its cold dream 
which scornfully rejects all images of fight. Its exile is useless— 
certainly nothing could be less practical, nor less utilisable than the 
swan. Yet it is so pure and uncontaminated that it has attained the 
immobile beauty and eternal significance of a constellation, just as 
the hero Cycnus was transformed into a group of stars. 

The essential theme of the sonnet is, we can say, the suffering 
of beauty which has assumed its destiny without qualms if not 
without tension. The swan struggles, its whole form feeling the 
call to escape, to come to terms with time and nature; but it will 
not yield. And this attitude, declares the poem, is magnificent, free. 
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pure, immobile, mysteriously meaningful. The swan’s beauty 1s 
agony and transcendence, death and triumph, which are contained 
within the solid form of the sonnet like the reflection that Igitur 
sees in the depths of his mirror: ‘. . . je voyais le personnage 
d'horreur, le fantôme de l’horreur absorber peu à peu ce qui 
restait de sentiment et de douleur dans la glace, nourrir son horreur 
des suprêmes frissons des chimères et de l’instabilité des tentures, 
et se former en raréfiant la glace jusqu’à une pureté inouie—jusqu’a 
ce qu'il se detachät, permanent, de la glace absolument pure. 
comme pris dans son froid .. .” Out of suffering an immobile form 
is created which is at once the justification and the resolution of 
struggle. 

‘Le vierge . . .’ is precisely such an immobile equilibrium of 
forces reducing tension to harmony. All is white, pure—bird, lake, 
glacier, stars: but between the various elements of the scene there 
are striking symmetrical contrasts which both create our desire and 
satisfy it. The violator is a bird (avec un coup d’aile ivre) but so 
is the phantom presence which is its prey; that which is forgotten 
(oublié) remembers (se souvient); the swan whose covering is about 
to be stripped away (déchirer) puts on a cloak of scorn (vé?). 
Imprisonment becomes freedom, sterility a fertile image, while 
drunkenness (ivre) yields to sobriety (pour n’avoir pas chanté, songe 
froid), time to eternity, useless exile to victorious affirmation. 

Internal tension is emphasized and ordered by the functions 
given to the four parts of the sonnet. In the first quatrain the 
present (aujourd’hui), future (va) and past (n’ont pas fui) are all 
employed and provide an extreme richness of suggestion which 
follows on from the splendid daring of the first line with its three 
adjectives and substantival adverb. This is the proposition of the 
poem foretelling violence and discovery. The language however is 
general, nous alone indicating its personal relevance; and the swan’s 
form is merely adumbrated by the mention of flight. 

The next three parts of the sonnet constitute what I shall call 
the counter-proposition which responds to the opening quatrain, 
first by the particularization of the image, then its transfiguration. 
In the second quatrain the references are to the past and the present 
as our attention is centred on the swan and its magnificence (under- 
lined by the rejet of the second line), and the tension of freedom 
and restraint. The first tercet predicts the future in relation to the 
present, the coming release which nevertheless will not mean sub- 
mitting to that which the swan has forever rejected, the claims of 
earth. It is the moment of the poem that underlines the suffering 
endured, and the heroic negation that is the swan’s essence. In the 
final lines we find the use of the present tense as the time of the 
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swan and the eternal time of the stars coincide. The extraordinary 
cæsural pauses of the last two lines, the capital letter of Cygne, the 
image of the night-sky have brought the ending of the poem to a 
point which equals the brilliant light of the first quatrain and yet 
is in complete contrast with it. The counter-proposition balances 
the initial proposition of violation and demolition, the beauty of 
time corresponds to the beauty of an effort which denies time. The 
formal arrangement of the parts of the sonnet is therefore simple, 
the first quatrain (cf. ‘un éclat triomphal trop brusque pour durer; 
invitant que se groupe, en retards, libérés par l’écho, la surprise’) 
finding its complementary splendour in the other three parts. This 
disposition is not ordered according to mathematical proportions 
(and it is one of the major differences that distinguish Valéry’s 
handling of the sonnet from that of his master). It is a series of 
four poetic phrases, clearly defined and delimited. the expressive 
value of which is unequal, like a musical composition divided into 
four parts of which the first is the major theme and the other parts 
the response, at first gentle, then triumphant. 

We might say then that Mallarmé is obeying a musical pattern 
were it not that this pattern is also consonant with his general 
notion of aesthetics, or his philosophy (the two for him were in- 
separable). The world exists, and the artist must wrest from it a 
book, its explication. This will not be a realist’s imitation of the 
world (‘sur quoi les pages se refermeraient mal’)’ but the harmonies 
and rhythms of nature as recreated by the sensibility of the poet. 
Each poem begins anew this attempt, the black ink on the white 
paper resembling doubting night which attacks the pure mystery of 
the world. The act of writing is, as Mallarmé understands it. 
nothing less than ‘une sommation au monde qu’il égale sa hantise 
a de riches postulats chiffrés, en tant que sa loi, sur le papier 
bléme de tant d’audace’.” From this point of view the disposition of 
parts in ‘Le vierge .. .’ is not simply musical, but also metaphysical: 
the world proposes its beauty which tempts and endeavours to 
vanquish the poet, and poetry; but he does not submit to the world. 
nor dream of a vain escape. for out of his defiant struggle he 
creates his own glory. Day will certainly triumph as summer, with 
the inevitable rhythm of the seasons, melts the ice, yet the poet will 
have realized in a sense the swan-song of the universe, a sign of 
beauty which is the expression of man’s exultant self-affirmation. 
like the hero who gives name and form to an otherwise formless 
constellation. 
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1 Stéphane Mallarmé. Un héros (Mercure de France), p.53. 


2Cf.—L. Esteve: Etudes philosophiques sur l'expression littéraire (Vrin, 
1938); Ch.Mauron: Mallarmé l’obscur (Denoël, 1941); A. Thibaudet: La 
Poésie de Stéphane Mallarmé (Gallimard, 1926), p.250. 


$ L’Euvre poétique de Stéphane Mallarmé (Droz, 1940), p.264; Dix poèmes: 
exegeses (Droz, 1948), pp.87-99. 


* The text in Dix poémes actually reads: ‘du besoin de le fuir.’ This clearly 
appears to be a misprint. 


>‘Au sujet du Divin Cygne’, Mercure de France, Sept. 1948, pp.63-68. 
‘Tout ce qui avait été dit avant (Mme Noulet) sur le sens fondamental de 
ce poème devient nul. Il n’y a rien à changer à ce qu’elle en dit...’ (p.63). 
One may also mention the commentaries of Professors A. M. Boase and 
C. A. Hackett, in their well-known anthologies, who implicitly accept the 
idea of a personal échec: ‘It is simply the tragedy of the past non-fulfil- 
ment of the poetic function, which now appears an even more remote 


goal...’ (Boase); ‘. . . the world (the swan) inhabits is a factitious world 
from which change has been banished and vitality transformed into a 
linguistic game . . . the illusion of being . . . “le Cygne”. .  (Hackett). 


For Gardner Davies, the Swan aspires to death, ‘seule délivrance possible’ 
(Vers une explication rationnelle du ‘Coup de des’, Corti, 1953, p.30). 


6 Salut, Œuvres complètes de Mallarmé (Eds. de la Pléiade, 1945), p.27. it 
will be noted that I have not discussed in detail the sound-pattern of the 
sonnet, which has received the attention of Thibaudet and Duchesne- 
Guillemin. They have spoken admirably of the ‘symphonie en 7’; however, 
insufficient notice has perhaps been taken of the internal continuity of other 
sounds such as: vivace, glacier, espace, qu'à ce . .., assignee; bel, aile, c’est 
lui: va-t-il, stérile, exil, inutile; vols, cols, sol . . . It is, we are tempted 
to say, a ‘système fermé’ of sound as well as of metaphor. 


7 Œuvres complètes, p.441. 
8‘Le mystère dans les lettres’, Œuvres complètes, p.384. 
%‘Crise de vers’, Œuvres complètes. p.366. 


10 “Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’, Œuvres complètes, p.481. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TACITUS: THE ANNALS OF IMPERIAL ROME. Translated by Michael 
Grant: The Penguin Classics. 1956. pp. 447. 


PROFESSOR GRANT is best known as a numismatist and has published a 
remarkable number of books since the war. He has shown his versatility 
by producing a very readable history of Roman Literature (1954) and more 
recently by this weighty contribution to the Penguin Classics series. 

The translation of Tacitus has a long and notable history. After being 
virtually neglected for 1400 years, he was at last recognised as the great 
historian he is, but remained a highly controversial character, and the com- 
plexity of his style became the despair of many translators. In 1837 
M. Panckoucke listed 393 translations, of which nearly 40 per cent were by 
Frenchmen. Of more recent versions of the Annals in English, the best 
known are those of Church and Brodribb (1869), G. G. Ramsay (2 vols., 
1904 and 1909) and J. Jackson (Loeb, 1931). Professor Grant rejects rhetoric 
and the grand style as unpalatable to modern readers, and says ‘today the 
only faint hope of rendering Tacitus’ complexity lies in as trenchant and 
astringent a simplicity as the translator can achieve’ (Introd. p.24). Towards 
this chosen goal he goes a long way. His style is generally crisp and tren- 
chant, and he does not hesitate to reconstruct. For example, the striking 
sentence ‘Noctem sideribus inlustrum et placido mari quietam quasi con- 
vincendum ad scelus dii praebuere’ (14.5) he renders ‘But heaven seemed 
determined to reveal the crime. For it was a quiet, star-lit night and the sea 
was calm.’ The famous remark about empire ‘eam condicionem esse imper- 
andi ut non aliter ratio constet quam si uni reddatur’ becomes ‘the whole 
point of autocracy (Crispus observed) is that the accounts will not come 
right unless the ruler is their only auditor’. And generally a high standard 
is maintained. Obscurities in Tacitus are sometime dissolved in a bold render- 
ing, and many passages obliquely written in the Latin are vividly represented 
in direct speech. Chapters and paragraphs are effectively set out, without 
regard for the divisions in our texts (there are occasional errors in the 
references to the Latin text at the top of the page). 

It is perhaps inevitable in a work of such bulk that some unevenness in 
the translation appears. In spite of the usual Tacitean brevity, Grant is 
sometimes even briefer, e.g. ‘et rursus adductus, quasi seria consociaret’ 
(14.4) is reduced to ‘confidentially serious’: more often a phrase in the 
Latin does not appear at all, as at 14.1. ‘et pupillum vocaret’ and 1.4. 
‘ignominia accensum’. Occasionally the version becomes somewhat colloquial 
and free, as when ‘sed nemo annalis nostros cum scriptura eorum conten- 
derit’ (4.32.) becomes “but my chronicle is quite a different matter’: but 
these blemishes could always be matched by very neat translations especi- 
ally in descriptive passages: as of Seianus ‘palam compositus pudor intus 
summa apiscendi libido’, which is rendered ‘he concealed behind a carefully 
modest exterior an unbounded lust for power’. 

The most considerable liberty taken is in the footnotes, to which Grant 
relegates all names and incidents reckoned as unimportant, e.g. an historical 
survey of Armenia (2.3-4) the description of the Phoenix (6.28.) and the 
debate on the Tiber (1.79), This is usually a gain for the English reader 
provided no awkward circumlocution has to remain in the text when a 
proper name disappears. Nearly all political and military titles have been 
modernised (the latter after Birley). Thus ‘tribunus’ is ‘battalion-commander’ 
colonel of the Guard’, ‘centurio’ is ‘company-commander’, ‘staff-officer’. 
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But, we may ask, might not all the traditional titles help modern readers to 
catch something of the atmosphere of what is for them, after all, very remote 
history? ‘Eques’ is rendered ‘gentleman outside the Senate’, a rather heavy 
periphrasis. ‘Roman knights’ says Grant (Introd. p.25) ‘were not chivalrous: 
they were practical men, not King Arthur’s Knights.’ But surely, once the 
different context of the word ‘knight’ is explained, it quickly takes on its 
new colour? 

The apparatus of the book is excellent. Perhaps the most valuable section 
of the Introduction is ‘What Tacitus inherited’, where the course of Greek 
and Roman historiography is traced, with emphasis on the emotional, 
moralising, and rhetorical flavour of Tacitus’ Roman models. How often 
does the classical student recall that ‘both Livy and Tacitus intended their 
works to be read, dramatically, aloud’? For this reason the reading aloud of 
Tacitus’ text in the classroom is a valuable aid towards appreciating him. 
Amongst all the valuable material at the end, the genealogical tables and 
the 10 maps in bold outline and lettering will be found specially useful. 
Altogether, this is a valuable little volume. 


University of Auckand B. F. HARRIS 


A TALE OF WONDER. Sigmund Eisner. Wexford, John English & Co., 
1957. 


TuHIs book, as the author indicates in his sub-title, is a source study of 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale and its analogues. He finds that the principal 
motif in the Tale—how a lover’s embrace transformed a Loathly Lady 
into a beautiful young girl—is to be traced back to ancient Irish myth- 
ology. For the prehistoric Irish, according to Mr Eisner, discovered that 
their land, which had seemed ugly, cold, and infertile all winter, was each 
year touched by the warm rays of the returning sun and so turned to smiling 
summer green, and they came to fix their impressions of the striking 
change by inventing a myth. The substance of this myth was, approximately, 
that the Irish sun-god Lugh embraced Eriu, the earth-goddess of Ireland, on 
or about the first of August each year, and that at his touch she ceased to 
appear under her loathly winter aspect and became instead a creature of 
radiant beauty. The knight in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, then, represents 
Lugh, the Celtic sun-god, and the Loathly Lady represents the winter land- 
scape and its transformation in the juvenescence of the year—both, of 
course, at several removes. 

There does not appear to be any actual literary evidence for the original 
mythological form of the motif. The earliest versions of it now extant are 
in the Books of Ballymote and Lecan and in the Metrical Dindshenchas, 
and from them it appears that this tale of transformation had itself been 
altered by the time it came to be written down: the High King of Ireland 
took the place of the solar deity, Lugh; the personified Sovereignty of 
Ireland took the place of the original earth-goddess; and a modified inter- 
pretation of the whole narrative came to be offered. In the Sons of Eochaid 
version, for example, the personified Sovereignty tells Niall of the Nine 
Hostages (who alone among five brothers had been resolute enough to 
embrace her in her loathly form): ‘As thou hast seen me loathsome, bestial, 
horrible at first and beautiful at last, so is the Sovereignty; for seldom it 
is gained without battles and conflicts; but at last to anyone it is beautiful 
and goodly’ (Eisner, p.23). That is to say, the primitive myth of how the 
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land was embraced and transformed by the sun had at some undetermined 
period become a ‘political allegory’: the personified land of Ireland was 
imagined as being won by such noblemen as were from time to time bold 
enough to kiss her and so become successive High Kings and holders of 
sovereignty in the country. 

This development of the motif took place on Irish soil. Later still, the 
story passed across the sea to Wales, and from there into the repertoire of 
the bi-lingual Breton conteurs, who circulated it throughout western 
Europe. The point of the ‘political allegory’ was naturally lost as soon as 
the story left Ireland itself, and we accordingly find that fourteenth-century 
descendants of it, like the Wife of Bath’s Tale and Gower’s tale of Florent, 
no longer treat of political sovereignty, but rather of the domestic sover- 
eignty of husband or wife. But the theme of sovereignty of one sort or 
another remains, and Mr Eisner, by detailed comparisons, comes to the 
conclusion that these two English stories just mentioned can, in spite of 
obvious alterations, be quite easily traced back to the ‘political allegory’ 
and thence to the seasonal myth. He also reviews the English romance and 
ballad of Dame Ragnell and The Marriage of Sir Gawain, a group of 
fairly modern ‘hag-visiting’ folk-tales, parts of Grail romances and a 
number of ‘Fier Baiser’ stories, and he concludes that some of their chief 
features, too, can be referred back to Irish mythology. 

The argument set out by Mr Eisner in his book and summarily sketched 
above is neither original nor new. The apparent connection between the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale and the Irish story of the Adventures of the Sons of 
King Daire, for example, was discovered by Whitley Stokes in 1892 and 
explored by G. H. Maynadier in his Wife of Bath’s Tale in 1901; and 
interpreting the transformation of the Loathly Lady as a seasonal myth 
was suggested by Professor R. S. Loomis in Celtic Myth and Arthurian 
Romance in 1927. It is a serious defect in the work under review that 
Mr Eisner has made so little attempt to add to or strengthen the arguments 
of his predecessors: he merely repeats them. It is by no means universally 
agreed, for example, that Lugh was the Irish sun-god. Professor Loomis, 
following Rhys and others, asserted that he was in 1927, and Mr Eisner 
accepts this assertion without making any mention of opinion to the 
contrary. The late Mlle Sjoestedt, to mention one name, was able to explain 
the alleged ‘solar’ characteristics of both Lugh and CuChulainn along 
entirely non-‘solar’ lines in Etudes Celtiques about twenty years ago and in 
her Dieux et héros des Celtes (1940), but of her work, and of what bearing 
it might have on Professor Loomis’s theories and his own, Mr Eisner says 
nothing. Similarly, the explicit refusal of T. F. O’Rahilly to believe Lugh 
the Irish sun-god (see Early Irish History and Mythology (1946), pp.513 f.) 
is passed over in silence, although O’Rahilly is appealed to as an authority 
several times. 

Again, Mr Eisner believes that the untransformed Loathly Lady of the 
Irish versions is a mythological representation of the cold, infertile earth 
in winter, yet the actual description of her in the Metrical Dindshenchas 
(Carn Mail) says that she had a nose ‘longer than a plough-share’, fists 
‘bigger than baskets full of sheaves’ and ‘a paunchy belly without rib to the 
armpits’. Such characteristics as these, if they mean anything at all, seem 
to hint rather at fertility and plenty than at barrenness and deprivation, and 
their relevance to the spirit of lean winter needs some explanation. On the 
other hand, if they are simply grotesque literary ornament, one would 
appreciate some comment on the style of the Dindshenchas poems or on the 
procedures of their editors, and some statement of the criteria for judging 
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what is genuinely old and mythical and what is not. But Mr Eisner does 
not give any sort of detailed, critical analysis of his texts. He simply prints 
again what is already sufficiently familiar. 

It is not as easy as Mr Eisner seems to think to accept the separate 
identifications of Lugh and the Loathly Lady with the sun-god and the 
earth-goddess, and it strains credulity to believe in the mythical con- 
junction on the first of August without better warrant than is offered by 
him. He declares on page 37 that the earth is the sun’s ‘natural bride’. But 
the only evidence that he cites in support of this declaration is to be found 
in the religious observances of certain natives living on islands off the 
western end of New Guinea and among the Oraons of Bengal, who annually 
celebrate the marriage of the earth-goddess with the sun-god Dharmé ‘at the 
time when the sdl tree is in blossom’. On the basis of these two examples, 
Mr Eisner appears to maintain that the belief in the marriage of the earth 
and the sun is ‘worldwide’ (p.38). But the theory of an Irish seasonal myth 
will take more than two imperfect non-European parallels from the Golden 
Bough to support it, and even three unrelated examples by no means justify 
the statement that any belief is ‘worldwide’. (On the other hand, a learned 
article by A. K. Coomaraswamy is dismissed as leading into ‘a maze of 
irrelevant Oriental folk-lore’ (p.122), though one might suppose that it ıs 
at least as relevant as the activities of the Oraons of Bengal ‘at the time 
when the sdl tree is in blossom’.) 

Mr Eisner also wants to have the mythical union of the sun and the 
earth taking place on the feast of Lughnasadh, the first of August (pp.36 ff.). 
But what is the significance of such a date as that in the ritual of a ‘solar 
deity’? M. P. Nilsson (in the Archiv für Religionswissenschaft (1933) ) has 
insisted on the importance of a solar calendar for solar cults and religions, 
and it is accordingly necessary to point out that the Irish did not have a 
solar calendar in their mythopoeic period, and that in any case the first 
of August would be an extraordinary date for them to have chosen for an 
important solar festival: it does not fall at either of the solstices, nor does 
it fall at the equinoxes. On the first of August the sun is declining and by 
then, one would imagine, it would be too late for sowing and too early for 
harvest. Altogether it seems a thoroughly inappropriate date for marking 
that transformation of the ‘cold, gray, wintry’ land into its ‘warm, green, 
and summery’ form, which is the basis of the nature myth. It may well be 
that there are other grounds for supposing that the ancient Irish entertained 
such mythological notions as Mr Eisner says, and that they did have some 
reason for celebrating a solar festival at such an improbable time but, if 
this is so, one would have expected Mr Eisner to mention and discuss these 
reasons, for the evidence that he does give is quite insufficient for con- 
viction. Doubt is accordingly thrown on the whole hypothesis of the 
nature myth and on the conclusions drawn from it. 

There is not space here to criticize all of Mr Eisner’s contentions in 
detail. Generally, however, it must be said that it is disappointing to find 
a writer merely repeating what has already been said often enough without 
making a more serious attempt to discuss the problems of early Irish 
religion, kingship, and literature which are raised by considering the pre- 
decessors and analogues of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale. If Arthurian 
romance is to be derived from Celtic sources, it is important to understand 
those sources as thoroughly as possible, and Mr Eisner contributes little or 
nothing to our understanding of them. The point of view is furthermore 
narrow throughout, and Chaucerians will probably find that too much 
effort is spent in tracking things back to Ireland for a balanced ‘source 
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study of the Wife of Bath’s Tale’. Indeed, one begins to wonder whether 
the book has any raison d'être at all until one comes to the author’s modest 
statement of his purpose at the end. This was, he says, to collect a few 
more traditions concerning the Loathly Lady than had previously been 
placed together between the two covers of a single book, and to show how 
lesser literary craftsmen shaped and adapted the materials of these traditions 
and so helped provide Chaucer with ‘one of the most charming of his 
plots’. ‘It is only fair’, says Mr Eisner (p.142), ‘to recognize these lesser and 
often anonymous precursors of genius and their humbler art.’ This much, 
at least, has been achieved and, although there is no index, the conscientious 
foot-notes are full of cross-references to earlier and later sections of the 
work. But the book is not perfectly produced, and there are a few distract- 
ing misprints, for example on pages 18, 26, 31, 76 and 123. 


University of Sydney B. K. MARTIN 


ENGLISH SATIRE: THE CLARK LECTURES 1956. James Sutherland. 
Cambridge University Press, 1958, pp. x + 174. 


THosE who heard Professor Sutherland give the Clark lectures in 1956 are 
to be envied. The six lectures, here printed ‘essentially as they were deliv- 
ered’, deal easily and wittily not only with the nature of satire (I), with 
something of its ‘progress’ from invective and lampoon (II) and with the 
great satirists in verse and prose (III and IV) but also, less expectedly, with 
satire in the novel (V) and the theatre (VI). Each lecture has a chronological 
framework, so giving the most casual listener a sense of direction; each 
finishes with some topic or figure from the present century, so emphasising 
the importance of the subject not only for the literati but for all who 
claim an interest in English life. The method, which presents the evidence 
so that the audience can readily see the force or judge the validity of the 
judgement, generalisation or parallel offered, is a model of its kind. The 
lecturer has clearly learned something from the most brilliant of his 
examples: “What especially distinguishes Swift’s satire, he says (p.96), ‘is 
his ability to insinuate his ideas into the mind of his reader, and this is 
largely a matter of finding the form that suits them best.’ So, to induce the 
audience to participate almost unwittingly in his observations, he will, after 
mentioning the seventeenth century character writers, present a passage of 
Jane Austen without name or warning, to point the parallel; or he will 
alter a well-known satire of Swift’s into An Argument to Prove that the 
Abolishing of the University of Cambridge may . . . be attended with some 
inconveniences . . . to give a present-day audience the very flavour of the 
eighteenth century irony. These are only the less inconspicuous examples 
of the crackle of wit which makes each lecture what Dr Johnson would 
have called a gay and vigorous dissertation. It shows equally in his asides 
and in the details he selects from the range of his learning to amuse while 
informing his audience or even to venture a little satire on his own account 
at their expense. 

This spirited presentation does not prejudice the lecturer’s weightier tasks, 
which are to delimit by exposition and example the area of the satirical, 
and to justify the satirist as something more than a demolition expert. The 
preliminary discrimination of the satirist from the writer of comedy—‘the 
satirist cannot accept and refuses to tolerate . . . he is driven to protest’ (p.4) 
—leads to the further criteria of intention and method: the satirist’s aim 
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must be to persuade a public to agree with him, even to act with him; to 
do this he must in some degree simplify and distort. And lest it be thought 
that satire is crudely negative, emphasis is properly placed upon the implied 
positive which the reader, matching tact and intelligence with the writer, 
must supply, for ‘satire is not for the literal-minded’. All this is perhaps 
neither new nor unassailable, but Professor Sutherland is adept at reshaping 
and qualifying in the light of the examples which make up the greater part 
of his book. 

Here the comfort of the auditor and the demands of the reader pull 
rather different ways. For the chronological frame which makes it easy 
for the former to keep his bearings is something of a nuisance to the 
latter once his appetite has been whetted for the discrimination in which 
Professor Sutherland is so skilled. The examples would have sharpened and 
extended the argument more effectively and would have appeared in much 
sharper focus themselves, if they had been arranged in terms of the pre- 
liminary analysis and not merely by reference to chronology. It seems 
altogether beneath so capable an expositor to begin so many paragraphs 
with formulae like, ‘As we proceed through the seventeenth century’, “When 
we reach that age of raillery and invective, the Restoration period’, “We 
have now reached the age of Dryden and Swift’ and so on. Professor Suther- 
land is quite capable of using literary history to assist the elucidation of 
literary quality—examples have already been quoted—but more frequently 
and regrettably history seems to give him the excuse to drop a problem 
just after he has acutely isolated it, and press on through the centuries. So, 
after posing a crucial problem like that of Jane Austen, he leaves it largely 
to the reader to give particularity to the solution: ‘with Jane Austen it is 
not a question of sympathy on the one hand and a satirical withholding of 
sympathy on the other, but of every shade of mingled satire and sympathy’ 
(p.121). Here we cry out for illustration and further comment. A habit 
of pursuing his judgements with a little more particularity might, too, have 
saved Professor Sutherland from some commonplace or questionable state- 
ments—the reach-me-down comment on a Dickens novel for instance: “The 
principle of unity (apart from an elaborate plot) is Dickens himself—the 
strong Dickens atmosphere . . .’ (pp.123-4). And, when Meredith is credited 
at the same time with ‘satire so delicate that the traditional techniques of 
exaggeration and distortion have now almost given way to one of dis- 
passionate exposure’ and with things so crudely loaded as 

‘ “Whenever the little brain is in doubt, perplexed, undecided which course 
to adopt, she will come to me, will she not? I shall always listen,” he 
resumed soothingly’, 
the critical sense seems not merely to be insufficiently exercised but not 
to be exercised at all. 

Again, although the Preface states the sensible aim ‘to give... time... 
to such writers as Swift and Pope and Fielding and Byron’ rather than 
‘to try to shake hands with everybody’, the amount we are given on these 
authors falls short of what a different principle of order might have allowed. 
Swift, who rightly presides over most of the book, is the only one who 
receives treatment proportionate to his importance; and it is hard to believe 
that what we are offered is all the excellent editor of The Dunciad had to 
say about Pope. One would not perhaps lightly wish away his remarks on 
South’s sermons or on Robert Penn Warren’s criticism of Shelley, but if 
dropping them had made it possible, say, to discuss more of Pope more 
intensively, the value of the book would have been much enhanced. 

But this is no doubt only to say that the reader has been given so pro- 
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nounced a taste for the subject as to make him wish for a more intensive 
exploration of it than was perhaps consistent with the enjoyment of the 
original audience, and Professor Sutherland, to say the least, has refused the 
risk of any such criticism as might have made Byron dull or humbled 
Dryden’s strains. 


University of Otago E. A. HORSMAN 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND OTHERS. S. C. Roberts. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, pp. viii + 176. 


THis book is of a kind which, in English studies at any rate, is a little out 
of fashion: a set of nine offerings, four of them on Johnson, in which the 
author sets out to please and inform those with whom he has some common 
ground of temperament or knowledge. Neither the pleasure nor the inform- 
ation demands effort from the reader and the author allows no trace of 
effort on his part (though some of his work has involved careful researches) 
to disturb his courteous address. The respite—even if one would not wish 
it to be any more than a respite—from the strenuousness of much present- 
day writing about literature is welcome. 

The author admits to sharing with Johnson a predilection for the bio- 
graphical part of literature, which means that his quest is for a certain 
flavour of individual life, whether the irreducible element of genius which is 
the final fascination of most literary studies is present or not. The “Two 
Clergymen’ of the sixth essay have no genius at all (though one of them 
writes accomplished and delightful parody of Boswell and Gibbon) and 
Thomas Fuller (I) is hardly shown to have the high quality which might 
make him once more read, while the essay which touches Pepys (II) seems 
to stop short of displaying either the man or the writer at his strongest, 
in the interests of a somewhat superficial comparison with Boswell (who 
receives his due). Still, that the author is appreciative of genius when he 
finds it is clear from the final essay, on Max Beerbohm, with its percipient 
quotation of an account by Max, in the very accents of Hardy’s poetry, 
of the occasion in 1923 when the Prince of Wales lunched with Hardy. 
Sir Sydney’s awareness of literary quality is evidenced, then, indirectly rather 
than in his open comments which are frequently thin. 

The biographical part of literature does not here involve mere anecdote. 
Details depend on close acquaintance with the sources and are, as a rule, 
either fitted into an attempted presentation of the whole man, or used to 
correct some mistaken impression of him. So the essay on Johnson the 
moralist qualifies, by quotation, a common view of Johnson’s Toryism, 
and that on Thomas Gray (which seems to me the best thing in the book) 
gives, again largely by cogent quotation of sources, a sympathetic and 
corrective view of both Gray and his Cambridge setting. Not all the essays 
are well proportioned or stick to their ostensible subjects: to fit the topic 
of Johnson as moralist, the British Academy lecture of 1944 should surely 
have been tailored so as to give less space to the Dictionary and more 
cogency to the potentially relevant edition of Shakespeare. 

Whatever head-shaking the book may occasion in Downing College, it is, 
in much of its content no less than in its printing, paper and format, a 
proper work to come from the Master of Pembroke College and a former 
Secretary of the Cambridge University Press. 


University of Otago E. A. HORSMAN 
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POLITICS AND THE POET: A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH. F. M. 
Todd. London, Methuen, pp.238. 


PROFESSOR Todd’s book is a sound and illuminating account of Words- 
worth’s political changes and it should go far to correct the popular picture 
of the ‘lost leader’, the sensitive young radical fossilizing into the insensitive 
old Tory. Professor Todd’s essential thesis, that as soon as Wordsworth 
placed his faith in ‘internal’ regeneration then unconsciously he took the 
way of conservatism, is one that convinces at sight, and the book shows 
clearly the essential continuity of Wordsworth’s political thought, identi- 
fying as early as 1795 the elements which were eventually to make political 
conservatism more congenial to him than liberalism as it developed in the 
early nineteenth century. 


He was slowly driven to a political position which was inherent in the 
interpretation of human life expressed by his poetry. He did not lose 
faith in man, but in the power of political action to effect an increase 
in real human happiness; the move was from a faith in ‘external’ action 
to one in that ‘internal’ regeneration which he had been preaching ın 
every poem he wrote after 1795. 


Professor Todd’s account of the process by which Wordsworth came first 
to form this faith and then to realize its implications is just and balanced, 
and at the same time often casts fresh light on old matters. Thus his shrewd 
remarks on the nature of Wordsworth’s relationship with Annette Vallon 
put that business in much better perspective. His view, that The Borderers 
does not show any turning away from Godwinism but rather ‘the con- 
viction of an active power of evil at work in the world’ and that hence the 
poem is ‘the beginning of Wordsworth’s return to Christianity’, is a new and 
interesting idea that one would like to see more fully worked out (the 
statement that ‘the necessity of an internal regeneration starting in the heart 
of the individual is . . . orthodox Godwinism’ (my italics) would seem to 
need elaboration in view of Wordsworth’s own description of that creed as 
one “That promised to extract the hopes of man Out of his feelings’.) But 
there is no gainsaying Professor Todd’s penetrating remark that ‘the signifi- 
cant discovery embodied in the play is the poet’s realization that the real 
source of evil was in the individual, not in the society: the consequence of 
this discovery was a growing concern rather with the regeneration of the 
individual than with that of the society’. 

The most interesting part of the book is, of course, that dealing with 
the years in which a combination of deep beliefs and accidental circum- 
stances led Wordsworth away from the Whigs and at least into a working 
sympathy with the Tories. Here Professor Todd’s study is careful and sym- 
pathetic, giving exact weight to each of the influences at work—love of 
Freedom, love of English country life, religious change, domesticity, distrust 
of the Industrial Revolution and isolation in a ‘backward’ countryside of 
small freeholders—and bringing out the essential antipathy between Words- 
worth’s religious and imaginative creed and the Liberalism that represented 
both eighteenth century rationalism and nineteenth century mercantilism. 

In dealing with Wordsworth’s philippics against reform, Professor Todd, 
by placing these fears in their historic setting, is scrupulously just (though 
not without some dry irony) but he goes on to bring out Wordsworth’s 
surprising breadth of mind and sympathy in his old age. Here he shows 
the truest and most attractive development of the conservative element in 


the poet’s thought. 
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There are, inevitably, points on which disagreement is possible. Thus the 
story of Wordsworth in Paris recounted by Watts is certainly no evidence 
for a visit in 1793 but not because the story itself is improbable. Words- 
worth acknowledged Stewart as one of his Paris acquaintances; the story 
is not relevant because Stewart seems to have left Paris at the end of 1792. 
Again, while one would agree with the general sentiment, it seems rather 
strange to say of The Ruined Cottage, that ‘it is plain from this poem that 
before the Alfoxden period and before the close association with Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth had already freed himself from the “morbid passions” 
inherent in his previous attitude’, when, in fact, no draft of the poem 
antedating the Alfoxden period has survived. In dealing with The Ruined 
Cottage it is perhaps worth noting that this poem, an attempt to show 
how despair can be overcome by imaginative sympathy, and Incipient Mad- 
ness, written from despair, both seem to have had their origin in the same 
incident, a visit to a ruined cottage in 1795, and that this would suggest 
that Wordsworth’s moral crisis, which Professor Todd wishes to place 
entirely at Windy Brow, at least extended into the Racedown period. Words- 
worth’s statement in The Prelude that 1793 was a period of deepening 
insight into nature, taken with the well-known corrections of 1794 to 
The Evening Walk dealing with the life in nature, would confirm that Words- 
worth’s loss of faith in nature cannot be put earlier than the summer of 
1794. The death of Robespierre did occur in July but was not known even 
in London until mid-August and Wordsworth heard it later still. Even if 
one includes the whole period down to the time when Wordsworth went to 
nurse Reusley Calvert, two to three months does not seem a long enough 
period to contain elation, despair at fresh political developments in France, 
despondency, a return to Godwinism, a movement thence to complete 
rationalism, and then despair followed by recovery in the company of 
Dorothy and of nature. The early dating of the crisis and recovery seems 
to raise quite as many difficulties as it solves. 

These are minor points. More importantly, it is a pity that Professor 
Todd, who in the early part of the book uses the poetry so well to illuminate 
the politics and vice versa, should have regarded the later poetry as less 
germane to his subject. He may well be justified in the case of poems 
written after, say, 1814, but The Excursion, which in spite of its dullness 
made such a striking impression on Shelley, Byron and Keats, is an import- 
ant document in Wordsworth’s change. It is not really fair to suggest that 
its theme is not ‘the regenerative power of nature’ and to say of it: 


The Solitary is told to turn to God, to the supreme judge whose promise 
of immortality can alone balance temporal evil and suffering, as the poet 
of The Prelude had turned to nature to find solace in its lesson of peace 
and joy 


when the passage in Book IV, on which this presumably relies, consists 
only of some fifty lines in a book otherwise devoted to nature’s lesson of 
peace and joy. The Excursion, with its attempt to make the church and the 
life in nature supplementary and to see early religions as premonitions of 
Wordsworth’s nature religion, its attack on the Industrial Revolution as 
making man unfit to commune with nature, and its invocation of the ‘stream 
of tendency’ (which Hazlitt quoted to illustrate Godwinism), is an interest- 
ing document, both because its new synthesis fails poetically to harmonize 
the different elements and also because it illustrates the interrelationship 
of Wordsworth’s ideas. I feel sure that here a fuller study of its ideas in 
relationship to politics would have been illuminating to both, but, of 
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course, one only misses such a study because the treatment of the earlier 
poems has been illuminating. Certainly we would not give up for it the 
treatment that enables us to see the older Wordsworth as a responsible and 
sensitive man responding intelligently to the demands of a troubled time. 


University of New England H. W. PIPER 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1958, being volume eleven of the new series of 
Essays and Studies collected for the English Association by Basil Willey. 
London, John Murray, pp. 120. 


CONTRASTING modern criticism with the criticism of the Saintsbury era, 
David Daiches in his Critical Approaches to Literature (p.286f) welcomes 
an increase in precision, subtlety and professionalism but has some regrets 
for the ‘amateur criticism’ which was ‘a response to the achieved work, not 
a technical demonstration of how the work is achieved’. In an age of 
uncertainty “the connoisseur has given way to the analyst’. 

Even so, within a restricted group of like-minded people, not necessarily 
professional critics, some of the virtues of amateur criticism may be pre- 
served. The essays in this volume are primarily ‘a response to the achieved 
work’. We have the title Jn Defence of Dickens (C. B. Cox), a justification 
of the last two books of Paradise Lost (F. T. Prince) and an essay on 
George Henry Lewes who has not had ‘the recognition his merits deserve’ 
(R. L. Brett). Particularly important in this respect is Elizabeth Zeeman’s 
Piers Plowman and the Pilgrimage to Truth. In Saintsbury’s day Middle 
English was largely the preserve of philologists and the appreciative tradition 
has been less well established there. This essay emphasises the relationship 
of Piers Plowman to contemporary mystical writings and will aid the growing 
appreciation of these writings as well as of Piers. 

Probably the most impressive essay in this volume is Swift: The 
Metamorphosis of Irony by A. E. Dyson. It is a closely reasoned analysis 
of the irony of Gulliver's Travels and so of irony generally. It reminds us 
that one may still be precise and subtle when analysing not the background 
technicalities of a work but the ‘response to an achieved work’. 

Other essays deal with Coleridge’s debt to Charles Lamb (George Whalley), 
established by an examination of Lamb’s letters to Coleridge, and the 
Elizabethan madrigal (John Stevens), a criticism of some of the conclusions 
of Bruce Pattison’s Music and Poetry in the English Renaissance, especially 
the view that Elizabethan poetrs was in any important way indebted to 
madrigal music. 


University of Canterbury G. W. TURNER 


THE MELBOURNE CRITICAL REVIEW, No. 1-—1958, edited by S. L. 
Goldberg and J. Dallimore, published by the Department of English and 
the Literature Club of the University of Melbourne. 


THERE is nothing pretentious about the first number of the Melbourne 
Critical Review. No attempt has been made to lend dignity to its contents by 
any reference to research or scholarship; and the only claim advanced is 
that its contributors are engaged in the normal critical activity of a Depart- 
ment of English and a Literature Club at a University. 

This is a sober but refreshing attitude to take towards the free inter- 
change of ideas and the study of different modes of literary expression, 
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towards the practice of critical method and the interpretation of meaning 
which are part of the daily employment of those associated with any lively 
English Department. For a number of reasons little of this work becomes 
known outside, and when the editors of this Review draw attention to ‘the 
general social need for alert, responsible criticism that promotes “an easy 
commerce of the old and the new”, the vital sense of the past that is a 
condition of present growth’, they have said all that should be said to 
provide excuse for publication and incentive for readers to take part in 
their discussions. 

It is an ironic commentary on the public tributes continually paid to the 
humanities that in comparison with the sciences they tend to remain as 
depressed areas within most universities. In tempering the wind of scientific 
progress to the shorn lamb of modern society their responsibilities are said 
to be great, and their demands on the public purse are extremely modest; 
but The Melbourne Critical Review ‘cannot afford the convenience of print 
or more than an annual appearance’. Monumental works of scholarship and 
academic marginalia rightly have a respected place in the University world, 
but it seems more difficult to justify the expenditure of small sums of 
money on something that is merely concerned with responsible criticism 
and a vigorous interest in those humane traditions which are the life-blood 
of the humanities. 

These remarks are not intended to suggest that The Melbourne Critical 
Review provides anything more valuable than the intelligent discussion of 
literary topics ranging from the sixteenth century to the present day; but 
intelligent discussion is not so common that it can be despised; and when 
literary topics are handled with a sense of responsibility to the present as 
well as to the past such discussion may have more than local significance. 

Reviews of reviews seldom produce profitable results, but even a brief 
recital of contents is likely to indicate the advantages and limitations of 
this kind of experiment. An essay on the decline of satire in modern times 
is not made less readable because it is not overloaded with scholarly 
erudition. An examination of the controlling symbol in D. H. Lawrence’s 
novel, The Rainbow, if it excludes discussion of other difficult symbols, 
succeeds in demonstrating an artistic unity in relation to meaning that has 
been incompletely recognised. The adoption of what is described as a novel 
approach to Tennyson’s Maud yields the not unexpected result that there 
is no need to revise one’s opinion of that poem. An attempt to establish 
Scott Fitzgerald’s reputation as a major novelist may leave his admirers 
disappointed and his detractors confirmed in their opinions. Two essays 
one of which subjects Orchestra by Sir John Davies, and the other Marlowe's 
Hero and Leander to close examination of their texts, reveal more of the 
relationship between sensibility and ideas in these two poems. Finally two 
book reviews, a lengthy one on The Mandarins by Simone de Beauvoir 
and a slightly shorter discussion of the poems by Robert Graves raise 
literary and human problems of some interest. : 

Perhaps no great contribution to knowledge or spectacular discovery has 
been made in these essays; but there is some competent writing, the demon- 
stration of responsible critical attitudes, and adequate commentary that 
leads forward to the present as well as backwards to the past. The public- 
ation of similar critical reviews might well be encouraged in other Universi- 
ties where normal critical activities remain unsuspected even by those who 
should know better. 


University of Canterbury H. WINSTON RHODES 
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MALLARME’S L’APRES-MIDI D’UN FAUNE. A. R. Chisholm. An 
exegetical and critical study. Melbourne University Press on behalf of The 
Australian Humanities Research Council. 1958, 


PROFESSOR Chisholm’s study of L’Apres-midi d’un Faune is divided into 
five sections: “Time and Topography,’ ‘Themes,’ ‘Interpretation,’ ‘Intention’ 
and ‘Critical Epilogue.’ The first analyses tense-relationships in an attempt 
to decide which of the faun’s musings refer to his present and which to 
his real or imagined past; it goes on to locate the marsh, the pool, the 
thicket in relation to each other. The second selects four dominant ‘themes,’ 
likened to the distinguishable themes of a musical composition; these are 
called Sensuality, Dream (with day-dream as a variation), Art and Memory 
and traced as they surface and submerge throughout the poem. ‘Interpret- 
ation’ brings out the narrative content and ‘Intention’ discusses the concept 
of musicality and Mallarmé’s attempt to embody it in his poem. In the final 
section we are invited to stand back and consider Mallarmé’s work as a 
whole; the critic bravely lists the defects of the more hermetic works and 
claims that the Faune is Mallarmé’s masterpiece. 

Professor Chisholm’s customary virtues as a scholar-critic are to be found 
here; enterprise, under the control of a subtle and complex awareness in 
which intellect, feeling and sensation are equally acute; loyalty to the text 
and honesty when in doubt; resonances between the text under scrutiny and 
its philosophical and literary background. The ‘Critical Epilogue’ makes 
points which very much need making, if only as a brake on some of the 
more fantastic of the imaginations which have ventured into Mallarmé 
exegesis. Perhaps the most characteristic and interesting section is that on 
the musical qualities of the poem, where a difficult yet hackneyed topic is 
refreshingly rehearsed in terms of the idealist philosophies which so much 
appealed to the Symbolists, and though the reader may a little regret that 
the critic tends to make these terms his own and to refer most frequently 
to the formulae of Nietzsche who, like Mallarmé, inherited a set of estab- 
lished preconceptions about the privileged place of music among the arts, 
he may feel grateful that no attempt has been made to translate them into 
the language of some more up-to-date but equally speculative aesthetic 
system. In ‘Interpretation’ Professor Chisholm makes some novel and 
interesting suggestions which are not always conclusive. To explain lines 
52-3, for instance, he assumes, without further evidence, that the Faun 
dropped his Pan’s pipes by the pool and left them there when he seized 
the two nymphs, so that the lines in question amount to a dismissal of music 
in favour of unsublimated eroticism. This does not fit very easily into the 
assumption that the poem is itself a musical sublimation and that it is 
meant, like the early version of Ses purs ongles, to be allégorique de lui- 
méme. The suggestion creates more difficulties than it resolves. Do not the 
lines in question refer to the story of Pan and Syrinx? Nymph became 
reed, reed became music; now, says the Faun, let the process go into 


reverse: 


Täche donc, instrument des fuites, 6 maligne 
Syrinx, de refleurir aux lacs où tu m’attends! 


Presumably Mallarmé was already thinking of Pan when he wrote in lines 
42-3: arcane tel élut pour confident | Le jonc vaste et jumeau. This would 
explain the preterite, invalidate Professor Chisholm’s contention on p.10 
that röve in line 45 belongs to the past although the tense is present and 
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suggests that the rumeur which creates imaginary goddesses is, in the present, 
the Faun’s music. 

The reading of lines 35-37 is also disputable. It is defended by reference 
to an earlier version, a most dangerous procedure since other changes were 
manifestly not merely verbal or even stylistic but affected the intention 
itself. 

Does perpétuer (line 1) mean only ‘fix’, not ‘make eternal’ (p.16)? Is 
amas de nuit ancienne (line 4) no more than ‘the heaviness of sleep’ (p.16)? 
Does it not link the poem with Mallarmé’s meditations on the history of 
religious and metaphysical speculation and his projection of aesthetic faith 
into a philosophical void? What is the symbolic or allegorical significance 
of the two nymphs? If, as evidence discussed by Mr Austin Gill following 
a trail blazed by M. Robert Goffin suggests, Mallarmé had somehow in 
mind the two sisters of Lélia (see Cahiers de l'Association Internationale 
des Etudes Frangaises, No. 10, pp.170 ff.) bras hasardeux (line 70) may 
have some of the normal overtones of le hasard in Mallarmé’s intention, 
though it cannot be held that these have been even implicitly transferred 
into the text, and presumably Professor Chisholm dcided to leave aside 
the poem’s allegorical meaning or myth-content apart from the intention of 
musicality. 

Of the few misprints, the most serious is the omission of one whole line 
of the poem (line 36); line 24 has a doubtful reading probably reproduced 
from the ‘Pléiade’ edition of Mallarmé’s Oeuvres complètes. 


King’s College 
University of London J. M. COCKING 


OF THE PRECELLENCE OF THE FRENCH TONGUE, Alfred Ewert. 
(The Zaharoff Lecture for 1958.) Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1958, pp.23. 


HAVING often experienced dismay in the last few years on learning from 
scientists and diplomats that French had lost considerable ground as the 
lingua franca at international conferences, I was pleased to read in this 
lecture that in spite of the current linguistic crisis, French is likely to con- 
tinue to enjoy its past prestige. Professor Ewert has appropriated the title 
of Henri Estienne’s projected book for his lecture. He attempts to answer 
the question, ‘How far can the prestige enjoyed by the French tongue be 
attributed to qualities inherent in the language and characteristic of it in 
varying degrees?’ We are given first of all a brief account of views expressed 
about French by mediaeval writers, and then we learn how and why, from 
the Renaissance onwards, apologists for the prestige of French are not 
lacking. The arguments and discussions advanced by these writers lead 
Professor Ewert in his turn to treat the qualities upon which the claim to 
precellence rests. The most important one is /a clarté, a term which would 
be more accurately described at a purely linguistic level as perspicuity. As 
he surveys French vocabulary, morphology and syntax in turn, the dis- 
cussion ranges over abstraction, homophony, oxytonic rhythm, onomato- 
poeia and word order. There follow some penetrating observations on the 
past universality of French. After painting a gloomy picture of to-day’s 
language at grips with internal and external currents which jeopardise its 
continued claim to precellence, Professor Ewert ends on a more optimistic 
note with these words: ‘Few worlds can be more splendid than that to 
which a knowledge of French will continue to open the door, and it is 
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upon this consideration that the claim of the French language to precellence 
will most assuredly rest when all else shall have been forgotten.’ 

There are several aspects of this complex problem of French linguistic 
prestige which Professor Ewert has only touched upon but which deserve 
much fuller discussion. He says little about nationalism in relation to pre- 
cellence. We should like to learn his views on the röle of common speech in 
the development, and more particularly in the maintenance of the prestige 
of French, especially as fewer and fewer pople these days learn French 
because of its great literary heritage or because it is a social grace to know 
French. Allied to this is the problem of the relationship of precellence to 
the organic development of the language (as opposed to academic discussions 
as to what should be said and written). To point out (p.19) that linguistic 
upheavals have preceded revolutions in literature is hardly adequate. Lastly, 
we are reminded (p.23) that French has a strong claim to be called the 
Third Classic. Is it not a little premature to elevate it to such distinction? 
After all, spoken French is still a vital living force in the world. However, 
these few objections do not detract from the value of the lecture. The matter 
assembled and the views expressed by a scholar who has devoted his life 
to the understanding and imparting of France’s linguistic precellence deserve 
careful consideration. 


Canberra University College K. V. SINCLAIR 


THE IMAGE OF FRANCE. David Tylden-Wright. London: Secker & 
Warburg, 1957, pp.188. 


ONE wonders to what extent a study of a number of well-known contem- 
porary writers gives an ‘image’ of the country and its people. Whatever the 
image, it remains literary. Between life and letters there is the distinction 
which is the very heart of Art. 

But we should not perhaps quarrel about “The Image of France,’ which 
may be after all a suggestive enough title for a collection of studies on 
eleven contemporary French writers. ‘Between them,’ the author tells us, 
‘they make up for one particular English reader, but not necessarily more 
than one, the image of France’ (p.27). Now, is this precaution not going 
too far? I should have preferred for the book the title Tylden-Wright gave 
to his first chapter: “The Appeal of French Writing’, which would have 
been both less ambiguous and less banal. The first chapter seemed to me 
also the most appealing. I found it ‘direct’, simple and typical enough to 
make interesting reading; the more interesting that in his ‘Image of France’ 
the author gives a ‘summary’ of what one should know and a fairly good 
portrait of a young, level headed and sympathetic Englishman viewing the 
French scene of ‘Life and Letters’. 

The studies on contemporary writers (Anatole France, Paul Valery, Gide 
and Martin du Gard, Mauriac and Bernanos, Bosco and Giono, Saint- 
Exupery, Malraux and Camus) are written entertainingly, are informative, 
fairly accurate, but rarely original. Except for a few passages they give the 
impression of a digest of what the Frenchman (not too original or personal) 
thinks about his own literature. 

There is very rarely anything said about the writers which is not quite 
familiar to those acquainted with French writing. But if the ‘scholar’ (the 
publisher’s note on the dust cover tells us that ‘the book will appeal to the 
scholar and the amateur alike’) will not find anything new, he will not find 
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the book irritating either. It is good natured, level headed, and accurate 
enough on the main issues. The ‘scholar’ will deplore, however, the very 
many mistakes in spelling in the lengthy quotations in French. He may 
find it difficult also to understand why certain lengthy passages are quoted 
in French. others, for no apparent reason to him, translated into English. 
At times he will find a mixture in the same sentence of French and English 
displeasing to the ear and sounding a trifle absurd. An instance: ‘Gide’s 
Journal, too, provides much evidence of his talent as a raconteur, which 
shows in the brilliant if brutal description, written in 1914 shortly after 
the outbreak of war, of one of his younger literary acquaintances, now an 
Academician, who—m’avait donné rendez-vous à un ‘thé anglais’ au coin 
de la rue Ponthieu et de l’avenue D’Antin’. And so the quotation in French 
continues for nearly a page. If certain English phrases with a mixture of 
French are quite acceptable, others, such as the following sentence, appeared 
to me a little crude both in what it conveys and its mixture of French and 
English. Speaking about Mauriac: ‘He believes that for the novelist who 
deals so much in uncertainties, and who is liable at any moment to be run 
away with by a creature of his creation, a “certitude” is more necessary 
than for any other man, and he himself finds that “certitude” in “Celui qui 
ne change pas”. (page 100-101). 

But I must not give the impression that the book has no merits, and I 
must say that I have enjoyed reading it. 

The studies on Bosco and on Bernanos, though not original, seemed to me 
to reflect genuinely personal impressions. I enjoyed the author’s impressions 
(which are not always mine). They are in themselves excellent studies in 
simplicity. What a pity they are sometimes marred by a sentence like this: 
‘... and he would appear to have chosen the subject of a family cursed 
and condemned by a malignant fate to violent death and destruction simply 
for the pleasure that he finds in the spectacle of human beings struggling 
on the fly-paper of cruel circumstance’. (p.140). ‘The fly-paper of cruel 
circumstance’ spoiled a little my enjoyment. 


University of Western Australia L. TAUMAN 


el URFAUST, (edited by R. H. Samuel, MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 


THis edition, attractive in appearance, is substantially the same as that 
published by Cheshire in 1950 except for two new features. There is a 
useful table of dates in Goethe’s life relating to Urfaust and there is a 
measure of modernisation of the spelling. In the early preface Professor 
Samuel stated that the ‘most important decision for an editor . . . is whether 
to present it in its original form or in modern usage and spelling.’ He felt 
at that time that modernisation would rob the work of much of its ‘timbre’ 
the flavour of Goethe’s Storm-and-Stress-period. Since then Professor Samuel 
has reflected that after all to adopt a modern spelling in cases where sound 
values are not thereby changed is not to water down this flavour. Since the 
early edition he has, as he tells us, been able to consult the recent Akademie- 
Verlag edition by Ernst Grumach, which appends a complete facsimile of 
the Göchhausen manuscript. A study of this, which cannot anyhow be 
regarded as an invariably accurate version of Goethe’s lost manuscript, has 
convinced Professor Samuel of the rightness of his present decision, We 
may add that it enhances the usefulness of the edition as a class-room text 
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Although other changes are negligible, a review of the work is justified by 
the excellence of the editing. Professor Samuel reveals himself as a teacher 
no less than as a scholar. To begin with, there is a vocabulary which not 
only gives English equivalents and refers to the relevant line of the text 
but also adds the present-day form of words. It is difficult to find any 
important omission (perhaps ‘Neugierde’, 1.767 might have been mentioned 
as a verb—see Hamburger Ausgabe). Where a work or phrase requires more 
detailed explanation than is possible in a vocabulary, this is unfailingly 
given in the notes. Here Professor Samuel has admirably succeeded in 
keeping them as brief and concise as is consonant with the proper under- 
standing of the text, yet has overlooked nothing, whether allusions and 
customs, points about the genesis of the work or perplexities and inconsist- 
encies. A thoughtful feature is the five appendices which quote from other 
works by Goethe which through their similarity or dissimilarity help the 
student to see more clearly some of the basic motifs of Urfaust (e.g. An 
Schwager Kronos). 

These are dealt with in the Introduction, which traces the genesis of the 
work both in an external and internal sense. This is, however, not set out 
simply as information but subordinated to the grand aim of showing how 
the work coheres as a whole. Professor Samuel, while describing the in- 
fluences and emotional colouring of Goethe’s life at the time, presents all 
this as leading to a typical Sturm-und-Drang conception and style. He 
establishes the connection between the two main parts in terms of the ‘zwei 
Seelen’ in a dualistic world, deals convincingly with the undeveloped role 
of Mephisto and his relation to the Erdgeist (whose identification with 
Lucifer he explains), clarifies the question of evil and raises the question (so 
important for the central conception) of what would have been Faust’s final 
fate if the work had been completed. Professor Samuel is careful, however, 
not to suggest to the student by constant reference to the completed Part I 
that Urfaust cannot be read as a work in its own right and with its own 
conception, fragmentary though the execution is. 

To observe that this ‘Introduction’ is not a full set of lectures is not in 
any way to detract from its remarkable achievement. A set of lectures would 
provide scope for further treatment of some of the basic Sturm-und-Drang 
motifs, particularly the attitude to knowledge. And perhaps the discussion 
of the theme could be enlarged to stress still more the vitalistic urge to 
know life through direct experience and the guilt inevitably involved therein. 


University of Sydney R. B. FARRELL 


DER WELTUMSEGLER. JOHANN GEORG ADAM FORSTER. Kurt 
Kersten, Francke Verlag, Bern, 1957. 400 pp. 


GEORG FORSTER is a unique figure in German writing. Roy Pascal, who finds 
the lives of certain German writers ‘monotonous’, could hardly say the 
same of Forster. At the age of eleven, in company with his brilliant but 
unbalanced father, he wandered the steppes of Russia on behalf of the 
Czarina, By the age of 21 he had travelled the world with Captain Cook. 
He rubbed shoulders with British Sea Lords, Benjamin Franklin, Lessing, 
Goethe, together with many of the reigning princes of Europe. He became 
the leading spirit in the Republican Government of Mainz. At the age of 
39, in the last year of his life, he was entrusted by Robespierre with delicate 
political negotiations on behalf of the French Government. A writer, scientist, 
explorer and politician all at once, Forster was a truly international figure, 
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and achieved fame and notoriety in the most unexpected fields. His personal 
background was tragic. He was continually ill: with lung trouble in his 
childhood, and later with scurvy (contracted off the coast of New Zealand). 
His wife was relentlessiy and flagrantly unfaithful to him. His mother 
became insane, and his father, on hearing of his death, cursed him and 
regretted that he had not died on the gallows. 

The student of Forster’s tragic and eventful life has been hitherto handi- 
capped by the lack of a reliable biography. Even the most recent account 
of Forster’s life (Heinrich Reintjes: Weltreise nach Deutschland. Johann 
Georg Forsters Leben und Bedeutung, Düsseldorf, 1953) is, on account of 
its continual inaccuracies and naive sentimentality, of little use to the 
scholar. This, and earlier, biographies are now superseded by Dr Kurt 
Kersten’s most readable and impartial work. It succeeds fully in bringing 
to life Forster’s brilliant but erratic personality. And it explains effectively 
the extraordinary domestic, social and political involvements which en- 
tangled him to his death. 

Dr Kersten refers frequently to the literary brilliance of Die Reise um 
die Welt and the Ansichten vom Niederrhein, but he throws no new light 
on Forster’s place in German literature. He reproduces some of the more 
‘corny’ comments made on Forster’s writings by his contemporaries, such 
as ‘Lichtenberg war entzückt und bekannte, Forsters Satzbildungen erinnerten 
ihn an den schwebenden Gang eines schönen Mädchens’ (p. 90). One cannot 
help feeling that Goethe’s, Schiller’s and Friedrich Schlegel’s comments 
deserved more prominence. The old red herring about Rudolf Raspe’s con- 
tribution to Die Reise um die Welt is also stated as a fact (p. 38) and not 
substantiated. The work contains no bibliography as such, though a few 
of the better known works on Forster are mentioned in the Notes. The 
Notes themselves are inadequate, and the author makes few acknowledge- 
ments, even when he quotes hitherto unpublished passages from Forster's 
conversations and correspondence. 

Forster’s life was so varied and his achievement so versatile that possibly 
no average-sized biography could fully satisfy everyone. Despite some 
exasperating imperfections, Dr Kersten’s work will be welcomed as an 
extremely colourful and largely reliable portrayal of one of the most mis- 
understood figures in German history. 


University of Auckland J. A. ASHER 


DIE VERSUCHUNG DES PESCARA. C. F. Meyer (edited by 
Williams; Blackwell, Oxford, 1958). yer. „(edited by YW, Ds 


Tuts edition of Meyer’s Pescara is a welcome addition to the series of 
Blackwell’s German Texts. The text itself takes up 133 pages, and is 
supplemented by an Introduction of 22 pages and by 34 pages of notes 
There is a good general bibliography given, although no reference is made 
to studies of Pescara, apart from that contained in Benno von Wiese’s 
Die deutsche Novelle, the article by S. Arouet in The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology (1946) and Koch’s comments in Idee und Wirk- 
lichkeit might have been mentioned. Four misprints have been noted: ‘war’ 
for ‘wir’ p.21 1.33; omission of ‘mir’ p.56 1.18; ‘seine’ for ‘sein’ p.93 1.26; 
and surprisingly Das Amulett is misspelt on p.xiv of the Introduction, 

The Notes deal adequately and concisely with the historical background 
and otherwise concentrate on an interpretation of Meyer’s intentions. rather 
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than on grammatical difficulties. This leads Professor Williams at times to 
be rather irritatingly insistent on making sure that the reader does not miss 
the point, instead of allowing the text to speak for itself. Thus for example 
the following note to p.63 1.31: ‘Pescara’s love of the Swiss is the respect 
of one master of his trade for another. He has beaten them and destroyed 
them in battle, but never ceased to respect and love them, even the Swiss 
soldier who at Pavia wounded him, and whom he is to meet again’, seems 
to show that the editor is unwilling to credit the reader with sufficient 
intelligence to understand what is implied in the text, and also anticipates 
the unfolding of the story. Likewise in his excessive care to point out the 
gradual revelation that Pescara is a dying man, Professor Williams does not 
avoid the pitfall of prematurely letting the secret out of the bag; cf. note 
to p.67 1.33 ‘the shadow of death whose full meaning is known only to 
Pescara—and to us!’ At this stage of the story, Pescara’s interview with 
Morone, we do not yet know; hints have been given, but much more subtly 
and guardedly than in the editor’s rather schoolmasterly explanations. 
The Introduction has a general section on Meyer (pp. ix-xvii) in which 
Professor Williams refutes the charge of escapism and sentimentality some- 
times levelled against Meyer’s work. He is careful also to point out the 
exaggeration of Baumgarten’s ‘Der Tod ist die Gottheit in Meyers Kunst’, 
but this aspect of Meyer’s work might have been treated more fully, 
especially with reference to Pescara. The assertion that Pescara plays his 
part with ‘yearning for the purity, the unequivocalness of death’ (p.xxvii) 
needs expanding and indeed substantiation from the text, and it leaves us 
somewhat confused in the face of Meyer’s ‘Todesvertrautheit, ein sich 
Wiegen im Todesgefühl ohnegleichen’ (Hofmannsthal). The notes on gram- 
matical difficulties are confined to the translation of words and phrases, 
and comment might have been supplied on peculiarities of Meyer’s style. 
Professor Williams’ chief concern in the Introduction is to demonstrate 
the unity of the artistic intention in this work. He counters the charges 
made (cf. footnote 1 to p.xxii) that the revelation of the illusory nature 
of the conspiracy and temptation is an anti-climax, and that Meyer’s 
intentions may have changed in the course of the composition (cf. Koch, 
Idee und Wirklichkeit, Vol. I, p.316) by insisting that this Novelle is ‘not 


a story of moral choice’ but ‘in essence . . . a mystery story’; ‘the plot as 
such . . . never becomes the focus of our attention’ but Meyer gives us 
rather ‘a symbolic projection . . . of the situation of man. . .’ This involves 


Professor Williams in a defence of the lyrical nature of the Novelle, which 
Meyer himself emphasized (p.xxviii), but he does not answer satisfactorily 
the questions whether the Novelle form is not in fact more closely related 
to the drama, as Theodor Storm suggested, and whether after all the 
‘dramatic qualities inherent in the material’ (p.xxviii) do not obscure the 
intention which Professor Williams ascribes to Meyer. 

Nevertheless Professor Williams’ interpretation is an interesting and well- 
argued defence, and, together with his very thorough exposition of Pescara’s 
character, should be of considerable help to the younger student :n 
appreciating this work. Excess of zeal on the part of an editor is much 
easier to forgive than inadequacy: no-one would raise the latter charge 
against this edition. 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 
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TEXTBUCH ZUR MYSTIK DES DEUTSCHEN MITTELALTERS: 
Meister Eckhart, Johannes Tauler, Heinrich Seuse. Joseph Quint, Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag: Tübingen 1957; pp.xvi, 147 (second edition). 


Ir is probably true to say that quite a number of Germanisten have for a 
long time had a rather bad conscience about the Mystics in general and in 
particular about the great trio which forms the subject-matter of this very 
welcome text-book. From the teaching point of view it is, of course, rather 
difficult to “fit them in’. In terms of the syllabus they hover uncomfortably 
somewhere between ‘medieval’, ‘decline of the courtly ideal’, and ‘pre- 
Reformation’! Subject matter itself has a great deal to do with this state 
of affairs. Many Germanisten are, one supposes, prepared—if with some 
diffidence—to develop public views on various art forms relevant to liter- 
ature. A study of the Minnesänger always offers fascinating opportunities 
for that kind of medieval ‘Gesamtblick’ which is invaluable in the early 
stages of undergraduate work. Few, probably, are prepared—or very 
anxious—to venture far into mystical theology. It does seem to be on the 
periphery of the subject. And yet Carlyle once remarked of Pilgrim's 
Progress that Bunyan was not a notably good theologian, nor was theology 
itself exactly the most attractive of intellectual pursuits—yet Pilgrim's 
Progress, he added, has more chance of immortality than all the theological 
tracts, novels and poems of our entire literature. The analogy is clearly 
not exact. But this optimistic view of art which is theologically based might 
persuade us to give more than respectful lip-service to Eckhart and com- 
pany. Eckhart’s achievements as a bold experimenter and creator of language 
would always make his virtual elimination difficult to justify. In another 
sphere he is the prototype par excellence of ‘Innerlichkeit’, that most German 
of moods which plays such a dominating part in the literary development of 
most of the. German-speaking lands. 

The difficulty has always been that of texts. What one really needs is a 
middle-length text-book whose selections are representative without being 
so short as to lead to superficiality. One says ‘middle-length’ because such 
a book would be part of an undergraduate reading-list, not the only item 
on it. The psychological factor connected with sheer size is notoriously 
important here! 

Mr Quint’s book goes a long way towards meeting these various demands. 
He tells us in his introduction that it was not his purpose to include as 
many ‘Pröbchen’ as possible, but rather to concentrate on longer extracts 
from the three masters in whom, as he observes felicitously, ‘sich das Licht 
der Mystik in drei Farben bricht’. He then proceeds to justify the claim 
in the short but admirably concentrated biographies which precede each 
set of extracts. 

The pieces themselves have been well chosen. The four sermons of 
Eckhart have, of course, been taken from Mr Quint’s own authoritative 
edition which, it will be recalled, was commissioned by the Deutsche For- 
schungsgemeinschaft. The sermons are certainly very difficult, a fact of 
which Mr Quint is evidently well aware. This may nevertheless mean that 
the book may be limited to the use of only the most advanced under- 
graduates. 

; The Tauler texts are notably easier. The presentation of them is a par- 
ticularly praiseworthy feature of the book. There is as yet no critical edition 
of Tauler. Mr Quint gives a brief but very lucid account of the work of 
Vetter and Corin, which he has of course used in preparing his chosen 
texts. His own editorial method, necessarily composite, is described with 
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convineing logic and is an object-lesson in dealing with a complex textual 
situation, 

The section on Seuse (Suso), the shortest in the book, is very powerful. 
Of the three Mystics under discussion Suso probably makes the most 
immediate appeal. Mr Quint’s extracts—two from the Büchlein der Weisheit, 
one from the Vita, support his claim that Suso is the great lyrist of the trio. 
One imagines that these passages, in their directness, colour and easy 
expression, would be the best possible introduction to the Mystics for less 
experienced students. 

Some general considerations are also relevant: in addition to the bio- 
graphies already noted, Mr Quint gives for each writer a survey of the 
works, the editions, the translations, and some detailed remarks on the 
critical apparatus for the extracts printed. These notes precede the texts and 
mean that the student can build up a clear overall impression of each 
author before approaching the actual works. 

Mr Quint has obviously been working within certain limitations of space. 
Thus it is with some unwillingness that one mentions a weakness in the 
book,—the absence of social and cultural background. It may well be that 
for the type of German student whom Mr Quint has in mind this sort of 
thing can be taken for granted. Generally speaking, however, one can make 
no such assumption. One would therefore welcome an outline of such 
things as the rise and significance of the Dominicans, or some explanation 
of the “Wirren des Kampfes zwischen Ludwig der Bayer und Johann XXII’. 
In a word one would welcome some account of the ‘Weltbild’ between, 
say, 1250 and 1350. One can argue that this has already been done to some 
extent in such standard works as Stammler’s Von der Mystik zum Barock. 
It is nevertheless a great practical advantage to the student to have a 
summary which he can, as it were, ‘getrost nach Hause tragen’ . . . This 
may be a utilitarian point of view, but such an arrangement may well 
encourage a student to read such works as Stammler’s big book in entirety, 
where otherwise his efforts often end with a dutiful note of its existence 
and a respectful quail at its size. 

Mr Quint does in fact waste some space in his introduction (the index 
also mentions a seemingly non-existent foreword) which might have been 
devoted to the purpose of outlining the ‘Weltbild’. Instead, however, he 
gives an interesting pro domo account of the changing fate of the Mystics 
in Germanistic studies. The second part of the introduction gives us a pre- 
view of Mr Quint’s editorial method. This is followed by a splendid biblio- 
graphical section. At least four or five of a total of sixteen pages could, 
however, have been sacrificed to what, one cannot help believing, is the 
more important purpose. 

These things being said, however, one must welcome Mr Quint’s book 
and hope that it will, as he says, ‘dazu beitragen . . ., die Befangenheit 
der—wie ich glaube, nur wenigen—Germanisten gegenüber der altdeutschen 
Mystik zu lösen . . .’ 


University of Adelaide BRIAN COGHLAN 


A MANUAL OF MODERN GERMAN. Frederick I. Stopp. University 
Tutorial Press, London, 1957. XV and 619 pp. 


SINCE G. O. Curme’s Grammar of the German Language was published in 
1905 (the second revised edition appeared in 1952) no such exhaustive, 
authoritative and up-to-date treatment of the German language as Dr 
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Stopp’s Manual has appeared in English. It is a work of considerable import- 
ance, based on a penetrating knowledge of both German and English as 
they are used today. Dr Stopp is Lecturer in German at the University of 
Cambridge and before the war was head of a Department in the University 
of Heidelberg for the training of interpreters and translators. In his Manual 
he draws on source material dating from about 1890, thus continuing 
approximately from where Curme left off. He has gathered it during several 
years of expert observation of the two languages in action, and after sifting 
and classifying it, presents it with lively clarity, judiciously spiced with 
humor (‘Mein armer Junge! Kein dunkles Bier, nur helles’? illustrates 
Strong Adjective Inflection). A special feature is concentration on usage as 
it is rather than as it should be. To this end, hundreds of examples are 
quoted from the works of recent or contemporary German writers of literary 
standing, and an impressive list of the chief authors and sources used 
prefaces the volume. Due note is also taken of regional differences, of official 
language, of proverbs, ‘sayings’ and colloquialisms, and of ‘conflicting prin- 
ciples of style, rhythm and emphasis’ (e.g. p.66, the order of objects and 
adverbs). There are also illuminating judgments on style (e.g. p.91 ‘doch 
is much over-used in this sense of “haven’t I?” by indifferent writers’). On 
p.44 the ruling giving in 1953 by the Federal Postal Administration for the 
speaking of telephone numbers in simple figures instead of in groups of two 
digits is given. All this gives actuality and authority to the work and points 
to the exhaustive nature of it, as well as to the undogmatic nature of its 
statements. 

In his Preface, the author states that his book is a ‘manual of the present- 
day language’ and ‘aims at combining the functions of a graded course 
suitable for beginners who can call upon the guidance of an experienced 
teacher, with that of a reference grammar for more advanced students. But 
in so far as it also pursues descriptive aims, it is more properly entitled 
Manual than simply Grammar or Course.’ This threefold aim has certainly 
been fulfilled. The progressive arrangement of grammatical material (e.g., 
Present Participles are treated in their simpler uses in $$37-39, then briefly 
in §152b, and finally, in their most subtle applications, in §275-278) allows 
students to assimilate it in stages; there is a thorough system of references, 
in the earlier paragraphs, to fuller treatment or to exceptions that follow. 
Within each chapter, too, the selection of topics treated is helpful to students 
(e.g., Weak Masculine Nouns and Weak Adjectives are dealt with together 
in Ch. VIII), and many devices are used to aid the eye (e.g. Numerals, §23). 
It must be admitted, however, that as a Course book it could be used only 
by mature students, and perhaps even then only by those mature students 
who are learning the language while living in a German-speaking com- 
munity; the pace is very rapid and the proportion of exercise to theory is 
small, therefore a great deal of reinforcement in reading and using German 
would be required. Its great value, which makes it indispensable for all 
school and university libraries, is as a reference grammar. Every field, from 
pronunciation to punctuation, is covered with a thoroughness that could 
hardly be excelled and with such a felicitous turn of expression that there 
is sheer pleasure in reading it. The Manual is divided into two Parts, the 
first covering the essentials of grammar in their more straightforward 
forms; this is followed by its own Vocabulary. Part II treats the Subjunctive 
and certain other more difficult fields, including Prepositions, in greater 
detail. There are five Appendices, including one on German Grammatical 
Terms, and also a Synoptic Table of Prepositions. Dr Stopp’s method of 
treating prepositions is new and he draws particular attention to it in his 
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Preface, p.VI and again on p.362, where he states: ‘Prepositions are usually 
presented in long lists by cases which they govern and in alphabetical order. 
This method duplicates the information to be found in any dictionary, and 
can never be as full. An attempt has been made in the following chapters 
to make a grammatical contribution to prepositional usage by grouping the 
idioms logically.’ These groups are dealt with in successive chapters under 
the headings Place, Time and Aggregation, Logical Relations (2 chapters). 
Excellent as the chapters on prepositions are, the reviewer would like to 
see them ‘rounded off’, for both teaching and reference purposes, by a 
section that would help a student to find which preposition to use after 
German verbs when the usage differs from English, and also the case 
governed by the preposition, particularly an, auf, über when not used in a 
literal sense. Admittedly, most of this information is already in the Manual, 
but it is approached from the German end, so to speak; one can look up 
an, auf etc. in the index of Prepositions and the Synoptic Table of Pre- 
positions and trace it from there. On the other hand there seems to be no 
direct way for a student who starts from the English end and wants to 
say, for instance: ‘He is hoping for better things’ or ‘You can get used 
to anything’, or “They died of starvation’ to find that German says ‘auf 
eine Sache hoffen’, ‘sich an eine Sache gewöhnen’, or ‘an einer Krankheit 
sterben’. Perhaps this could be done by another Appendix or an Index with 
cross-references to the paragraphs already existing. Dictionaries, even the 
‘reliable’. ones referred to in §261, are not as explicit in this respect as they 
might be, and in any case it seems a pity for this aspect of the use of 
prepositions to be lacking in a treatment that is otherwise so admirably 
exhaustive and illuminating. 

It is inevitable that there should be further points of difference in con- 
sidering such a vast work. Some, like the reviewer, will regret the retention 
of the traditional case-order: Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative 
when the alternative order: Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative is 
one that enables the eye to take in article and adjective inflections more 
easily, especially if Masculine, Neuter, Feminine, Plural are placed side by 
side in that order. In the introductory chapter on Pronunciation, while 
appreciating the great care given to sounds and the ingenious aids to pro- 
nunciation (e.g. Quantum = ba-ckv-iew) one cannot find much help in 
Australasia in comparisons with North of England or South of England 
speech, and the same would hold for other English-speaking communities 
overseas. There are also a few misprints and mistakes in cross-references. 
However, none of these minor criticisms can detract seriously from the 
inestimable value of the Manual as a whole, which in many respects takes 
the place of G. O. Curme’s work first published half a century ago and 
which itself surely cannot be superseded for many years to come. 


University of Melbourne D. R. COVERLID 


DIE DEUTSCHE SPRACHE IM AUSLAND. Franz Thierfelder. R. v. 
Decker’s Verlag, G. Schenk, Hamburg, Berlin, Bonn. Band 1, DER VOEL- 
KERVERKEHR ALS SPRACHLICHE AUFGABE, 1956. 196pp. Band II, 
DIE VERBREITUNG DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE IN DER WELT, 


1957. 402pp. 


THıs is an ambitious work. In Volume 1 Dr Thierfelder analyses the place 
of language in international relations, and the relative merits of the most 
important languages. Devoting a chapter to the deficiencies and merits of 
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German, he then analyses methods of teaching foreign languages, German 
in particular. He discusses the principles which should be followed in the 
intercourse of one people with another, and describes the work of the 
British Council, the Alliance Française, the Società Dante Alighieri and the 
parallel German organizations. 

There can be no one in Germany better equipped to write on this series 
of subjects. As General Secretary of the Institut für Auslandsbeziehungen ın 
Stuttgart, Dr Thierfelder has at his disposal resources and documentary 
information not available elsewhere, He is an authority on the propagandist 
value of fostering German studies abroad. He has, in addition, produced able 
studies of German grammar, vocabulary and style (see, for example, his 
recently republished Wege zu besserem Stil, Münich, 1955). 

If the purpose of the work is cultural propaganda, it is propaganda which 
is unlikely to give offence. The author leans over backwards to set out 
pros and cons in controversial matters, Though there is no doubt with 
which language his sympathies lie, he reminds us, often with wit, of the 
many charges which have been laid against German, even the following: 
‘Le parler allemand a été créé tout exprés pour servir le besoin de fourberie 
de cette race de menteurs’ (p. 73). Being himself German-speaking, the 
author does not always succeed in selecting those aspects of German which 
are in fact a serious difficulty for foreign students. Such features as the 
formation of the plural, the declension of the adjective and the existence 
of dialects are hardly as formidable obstacles to the foreigner as Dr 
Thierfelder imagines them to be. 

Most readers will, in view of the range of subjects discussed, find much to 
disagree with in Volume I. After all, the author’s subject-matter ranges from 
the place of the radio and film in international relations to an assessment of 
Arabic as a world language, and even an analysis of Wolfgang Stammler’s 
Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. But whatever the subject may be, Dr 
Thierfelder’s comments are usually informed, sometimes witty and mostly 
provocative, 

In Volume II the author analyses the position of the German language, 
and the state of German studies, in every non-German-speaking country 
in the world. Students and teachers of German will find this volume quite 
readable and informative, but will be disappointed by its inaccuracies. 
Germanists in Dunedin, for example, will be disturbed to learn that their 
University was founded in 1897 (p. 192). Australians, on the other hand, 
may be complimented to read that ‘die australischen Universitäten älter 
sind als alle englischen mit Ausnahme von Oxford und Cambridge’ (p. 179). 
New Zealand is credited with not only ‘Einfuhr aus der Bundesrepublik’, 
but also ‘Ausfuhr aus der Bundesrepublik’ (p. 192). The proportion of 
passes and failures in German at the New Zealand Universities is totally 
incorrect (p.193). Dr Thierfelder has mixed up Preliminary German and 
German I, and misunderstood the relevant passage in the reviewer’s article 
Universitäten, Schulen und die deutsche Sprache, published in 1956 by the 
Institut für Auslandsbeziehungen itself. There are many other misprints and 
inaccuracies in the chapters devoted to Australia and New Zealand, and 
indeed throughout the entire work. 

These flaws, though serious, do not mean that Volume II is useless for 
reference. It contains information, not available elsewhere, on the state of 
German studies in many out-of-the-way countries. And, if lacking the 


interest of Volume I, it at least appears to match it in impartiality and 
sincerity. 


University of Auckland J. A. ASHER 
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NOTES 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The Conference of Teachers of German in the Universities and University 
Colleges of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is proposing to hold its 
next annual conference at Bedford College, London, between 13th and 17th 
July. 1959, in the form of an International Bicentenary Conference com- 
memorating Schiller’s birth. The English Goethe Society will also be associ- 
ated with the Conference. Colleagues from Australia and New Zealand 
will be welcome. 
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French Pronunciation and Diction 
JEAN C. BATT 


The aim of this book for the top forms of schools, uni- 
versity students and teachers is to provide an accurate and 
practical guide to French pronunciation, diction and inton- 
ation. The standard phonetic alphabet is used. 

Diagrams 15s. 


Advanced German Unseens 
KEITH SPALDING 


This varied selection of unseen prose extracts is intended 
for Advanced and Scholarship levels of school-leaving 
examinations, and for first-year University work. 129. 3d. 
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EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY A. FRENCH, SENIOR LECTURER 
IN THE DEPT. OF CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


A rich and diverse collection of poems in the Czech, with 
the English translation on the facing page. 115. 6d. 
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